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The Situation in China 


FACTORS iNVOLVED IN BREAKDOWN OF NEGOTIATIONS 


By GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL, President Truman’s Special Envoy to China 
Statement Issued January 7, 1947 


HE President has recently given a summary of the 

developments in China during the last year and the 

position of the American government toward China. 
Circumstances now dictate that I should supplement this 
with impressions gained at first hand. 

In this intricate and confused situation I shall merely 
endeavor here to touch on some of the more important con- 
siderations—as they appeared to me—during my connection 
with the negotiations to bring about peace in China and a 
stable democratic form of government. 

In the first place the greatest obstacle to peace has been 
the complete, almost overwhelming suspicion with which the 
Chinese Communist party and the Kuomintang regard each 
other. 

On the one hand the leaders of the government are 
strongly opposed to a communistic form of government. On 
the other the Communists frankly state that they are Marx- 
ists and intend to work toward establishing a Communistic 
form of government in China, though first advancing through 
the medium of a democratic form of government of the 
\merican or British type. 

‘The leaders of the government are convinced in their 
minds that the Communist-expressed desire to participate in 
a government of the type indorsed by the Political Con- 
sultative Conference last January had for its purpose only a 
destructive intention. ‘The Communists felt, I believe, that 
the government was insincere in its apparent acceptance of 
the P. C. C. resolutions for the formation of the new gov- 
ernment and intended by coercion of military force and 
action of secret police to obliterate the Communist party. 

Combined with this mutual deep distrust was the con- 
spicuous error by both parties of ignoring the effect of the 
fears and suspicions of the other party in estimating the 
reason for proposals or opposition regarding the settlement 
of various matters under negotiation. They each sought only 
to take counsel of their own fears. They both, therefore, 


to that extent took a rather lopsided view of each situation 
and were susceptible to every evil suggestion or possibility. 

This complication was exaggerated to an explosive degree 
by the confused reports of fighting on the distant and tre- 
mendous fronts of hostile military contact. Patrol clashes 
were deliberately magnified into large offensive actions. The 
distortion of the facts was utilized by both sides to heap 
condemnation on the other. It was only through the reports 
of American officers in the field teams from Executive 
Headquarters that I could get even a partial idea of what 
was actually happening, and the incidents were too numer- 
ous and the distances too great for the American personnel 
to cover all of the ground. 

I must comment here on the superb courage of the officers 
of our Army and marines in struggling against almost in- 
surmountable and maddening obstacles to bring some meas- 
ure of peace to China. 

I think the most important factors involved in the recent 
breakdown of negotiations are these: On the side of the 
national government, which is in effect the Kuomintang 
party, there is a dominant group of reactionaries who have 
been opposed, in my opinion, to almost every effort I have 
made to influence the formation of a genuine coalition gov- 
ernment. This has usually been under the cover of political 
or party action, but since the party was the government, 
this action, though subtle or indirect, has been devastating 
in its effect. They were quite frank in publicly stating their 
belief that co-operation by the Chinese Communist party in 
the government was inconceivable and that only a policy of 
force could definitely settle the issue. This group includes 
military as well as political leaders. 

On the side of the Chinese Communist party there are, I 
believe, liberals as well as radicals, though this view is vigor- 
ously opposed by many who believe that the Chinese Commu- 
nist party discipline is too rigidly enforced to admit of such 
differences of viewpoint. Nevertheless, it has appeared to 
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me that there is a definite liberal group among the Commu- 
nists, especially of young men who have turned to the Com- 
munists in disgust at the corruption evident in the local 
governments—men who would put the interest of the 
Chinese people above ruthless measures to establish a Com- 
munist ideology in the immediate future. 

The dyed-in-the-wool, Communists do not hesitate at the 
most drastic measures to gain their end, as, for instance, the 
destruction of communications in order to wreck the econ- 
omy of China and produce a situation that would facilitate 
the overthrow or collapse of the government, without any 
regard to the immediate suffering of the people involved. 
They completely distrust the leaders of the Kuomintang 
party, and appear convinced that every government proposal 
is designed to crush the Chinese Communist party. I must 
say that the quite evidently inspired mob actions of last 
February and March, some within a few blocks of where | 
was then engaged in completing negotiations, gave the Com- 
munists good excuse for such suspicions. 

However, a very harmful and immensely provocative 
phase of the Chinese Communist party procedure has been in 
the character of its propaganda. I wish to state to the Ameri- 
can people that in the deliberate misrepresentation and abuse 
of the action, policies and purposes of our government, this 
propaganda has been without regard for the truth, without 
any regard whatsoever for the facts, and has given plain evi- 
dence of a determined purpose to mislead the Chinese people 
and the world and to arouse a bitter hatred of Americans. 

It has been difficult to remain silent in the midst of such 
public abuse and wholesale disregard of facts, but a denial 
would merely lead to the necessity of daily denials—an in- 
tolerable course of action for an American official. In the 
interest of fairness, I must state that the Nationalist govern- 
ment publicity agency has made numerous misrepresentations, 
though not of the vicious nature of the Communist prop- 
aganda. 

Incidentally, the Communist statements regarding the 
Anping incident which resulted in the death of three marines 
and the wounding of twelve others were almost pure fabri- 
cation, deliberately representing a carefully arranged am- 
buscade of a marine convoy with supplies for the main- 
tenance of Executive Headquarters and some U.N.R.R.A. 
supplies as a defense against a marine assault. The investiga- 
tion of this incident was a tortuous procedure of delays and 
maneuvers to disguise the true and privately admitted facts 
of the case. 

Sincere efforts to achieve settlement have been frustrated 
time and again by extremist elements of both sides. The 
agreements reached by the Political Consultative Conference 
a year ago were a liberal and forward-looking charter which 
then offered China a basis for peace and reconstruction. 
However, irreconcilable groups within the Kuomintang party, 
interested in the preservation of their own feudal control 
of China, evidently had no real intention of implementing 
them. 

Though I speak as a soldier, I must here also deplore the 
dominating influences of the military. Their dominance ac- 
centuates the weakness of civil government in China. At 
the same time, in pondering the situation in China, one must 
have clearly in mind not the workings of small Communist 
groups or committees to which we are accustomed in America, 
but rather of millions of people and an army of more than 
a million men. 

I have never been in a position to be certain of the devel- 
opment of attitudes in the innermost Chinese Communist 
circles. Most certainly, the course which the Chinese Com- 


munist party has pursued in recent months indicated an un- 
It has been im- 


willingness to make a fair compromise. 








possible even to get them to sit down at a conference table 
with government representatives to discuss given issues. Now 
the Communists have broken off negotiations by their last 
offer which demanded the dissolution of the National As- 
sembly and a return to the military positions of Jan. 13, 
which the government could not be expected to accept. 


Between this dominant reactionary group in the govern- 
ment and the irreconcilable Communists who, I must state, 
did not so appear last February, lies the problem of how 
peace and well-being are to be brought to the long-suffering 
and presently inarticulate mass of the people of China. The 
reactionaries in the government have evidently counted on 
substantial American support regardless of their actions. 
The Communists, by their unwillingness to compromise in 
the national interest, are evidently counting on an economic 
collapse to bring about the fall of the government, accelerated 
by extensive guerrilla action against the long lines of rail 
communications—regardless of the cost in suffering to the 
Chinese people. 

The salvation of the situation, as I see it, would be the 
assumption of leadership by the liberals in the government 
and in the minority parties, a splendid group of men, but 
who as yet lack the political power to exercise a controlling 
influence. Successful action on their part under the leader- 
ship of Generalissimo Chiang-kai Shek would, I believe, 
lead to unity through good government. 

In fact, the National Assembly has adopted a democratic 
constitution which in all major respects is in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the all-party Political Consulta- 
tive Conference of last January. It is unfortunate that the 
Communists did not see fit to participate in the Assembly, 
since the constitution that has been adopted seems to include 
every major point that they wanted. 

Soon the government in China will undergo major re- 
organization pending the coming into force of the constitu- 
tion following elections to be completed before Christmas 
Day, 1947. Now that the form for a democratic China 
has been laid down by the newly adopted constitution, prac- 
tical measures will be the best. It remains to be seen to what 
extent the government will give substance to the form by a 
genuine welcome of all groups actively to share in the re- 
sponsibility of government. 

The first step will be the reorganization of the State 
Council and the executive branch of government to carry 
on administration pending the enforcement of the constitu- 
tion. The manner in which this is done and the amount of 
representation accorded to liberals and non-Kuomintang 
members will be significant. 

It is also to be hoped that during this interim period the 
door will remain open for Communists or other groups to 
participate if they see fit to assume their share of responsi- 
bility for the future of China. 

It has been stated officially and categorically that the 
period of political tutelage under the Kuomintang is at an 
end. If the termination of one-party rule is to be a reality, 
the Kuomintang should cease to receive financial support 
from the government. 

I have spoken very frankly because in no other way can I 
hope to bring the people of the United States to even a partial 
understanding of this complex problem. I have expressed all 
these views privately in the course of negotiations; they are 
well known, I think, to most of the individuals concerned. 
I express them now publicly, as it is my duty, to present 
my estimate of the situation and its possibilities to the Ameri- 
can people, who have a deep interest in the development of 
conditions in the Far East promising an enduring peace in 
the Pacific. 
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Our Mutual Problems with the World 


COVENANT OF FIFTY-FIVE NATIONS TO HELP KEEP THE PEACE 
By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered before the Cleveland Council of World Affairs, Cleveland, Ohio, January 11, 1947 


CONGRATULATE the Cleveland forum upon the 

powerful program it has produced from all quarters 

of the globe in a striking exchange of international 
opinion. This process of reciprocal candor is one of the 
major forces which can beat swords into plowshares on the 
anvils of mutual understanding and good-will. Indeed, 
this is the supreme potentiality of the organized United Na- 
tions. War will’remain at a heavy discount so long as in- 
ternational controversy stays in the council chamber—and 
adversaries “talk things out” instead of “shooting them out.” 

It was my good fortune to coin a phrase in the United 
Nations San Francisco Conference in 1945 which seems to 
survive. I prophesied that the general assembly would be- 
come “the town meeting of the world.” In one year it has 
become exactly that. So long as the “town meeting” meets, 
reason is calculated to outweigh force. So long as this “safety 
valve” works the world’s “boilers” are not calculated to ex- 
plode. 

Peace with justice is the dearest aspiration at every hearth- 
stone in the world. Here in your “town meeting” the voices 
of global hope have joined in this universal prayer. The 
voice of our own America must rise above them all, not only 
because our people deeply share this dedication, but par- 
ticularly because time and events have given us the tremen- 
dous responsibility of a spiritual leadership which most of 
the world is eager to have us grasp and which we would 
desert at our own peril. 

‘Tonight, according to your program, “the United States 
replies to the world.”’ So far as my little part in this sym- 
posium is concerned, this is too large an order to be filled 
in 30 minutes. Further, | must make it plain that I am not 
in a position “to reply for the United States’ because the 
Constitution confides that prerogative exclusively to the 
President. The Senate merely “advises and consents.’’ Some- 
times it doesn’t even do that. 

Fortunately, the Secretary of State is here to speak for 
the President. But unfortunately, he is shortly leaving the 
public service by resignation. I say this with deep regret. 
Secretary Byrnes has been an able, efficient, courageous Sec- 
retary of State in the finest American tradition. He has 
relentlessly defended American ideals in crises where they 
required defense. He has made a great contribution to the 
welfare of his country and to the peace of the world. I 
salute him with affection and profound respect; and I hail 
him as a very great American! 

General Marshall who succeeds him brings to his task a 
stout heart, a clear head and a rich experience. He has 
always enjoyed the total confidence of Congress and of all 
his military and civilian colleagues, at home and abroad. I 
wish him well in his great responsibility. 

\s a junior partner I have worked with Secretary Byrnes 
on what is called a “bi-partisan foreign policy” in the United 
Nations and in planning European peace. It would be more 
significant to say we have sought a united American foreign 
policy so that, despite some inevitable dissidence at home, 
America could enjoy abroad the enhanced authority of a 
substantially united front. 1 dare to believe that, despite 
some distressing domestic interludes, it has borne rich fruits. 
In any event, partisan politics, for most of us, stopped at 


‘ 


the water’s edge. I hope they stay “‘stopped’’—for the sake 
of America—regardless of what party is in power. This 
does not mean that we cannot have earnest, honest, even 
vehement domestic differences of opinion on foreign policy. 
It is no curb on free opinion or free speech. 

But it does mean that they should not root themselves in 
partisanship. We should ever strive to hammer out a per- 
manent American foreign policy, in basic essentials, which 
serves all America and deserves the approval of all Ameri- 
can-minded parties at all times. 


CourRsE FOR AMERICA 


But let me get back to that “reply to the world.” I as- 
sume “the world” chiefly wants to know whether America 
will persist in its attitudes toward collective peace and se- 
curity. I cannot answer for others. I will answer for myself. 

I believe the United States, in enlightened self-interest, 
will do everything within its power to sustain organized 
international defense against aggression; to promote democ- 
racy and human rights and fundamental freedoms; and, 
through international cooperation, to seek peace with justice 
in a free world of free men. 

We plot no conquests. We shall neither condone nor 
appease the conquests of others. We ask nothing for our- 
selves except reciprocal fair-play. The extent to which it 
develops will determine our final course. We are not in- 
terested in unity at any price. We shall aspire to standards 
which will rally others to match our zeals. Our “reply to 
the world” is a challenge to match us in good works. 

Mr. Chairman, these American attitudes will persist be- 
cause they stem from reason and reality, and we are a prac- 
tical people. We should remind ourselves, as well as our 
neighbors, from time to time, of certain facts in this con- 
nection lest we suffer in steadfastness what we lose in recol- 
lection. 

Prior to December, 1941, we were conscientiously divided, 
along lines of deep conviction, regarding our proper role in 
a world-at-war just as we were similarly divided twenty 
vears before regarding our proper role in a world at peace. 

Pearl Harbor ended that debate. It brought a united 
country to far flung battle lines where we swiftly mobilized 
the greatest fighting resources of all time. It did more. It 
released an evolution which drove most of us to the irre- 
sistible conclusion that world peace is indivisible. 

We learned that the oceans are no longer moats around 
our ramparts. We learned that mass destruction is a pro- 
gressive science which defies both time and space and re- 
duces human flesh and blood too cruel impotence. 

Then we contributed the crowning proof ourselves. In 
the climax of this tragedy we ourselves devised the atom 
bomb—an appalling tribute to our illimitable genius—an 
equally appalling prophecy of civilization’s suicide unless 
world war three is stopped before it starts. This produced 
the inevitable conviction that the jungle code of war must 
be repealed for keeps. 

Before the horrors of the conflict had even reached their 
maximum, we brought our major allies together at Dum- 
barton Oaks to chart the most essential victory of all—a 
victory over war itself. Oh yes, we had said these same 
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things once before and they had turned to ashes on our lips. 
But there is no comparison in the provocation which was 
our immediate spur. 

From Dumbarton Oaks we went to San Francisco and at 
the symbolic Golden Gate, the charter of the United Nations 
was unanimously approved. From San Francisco we went 
to Washington and the Senate spectacularly ratified the 
charter with but two dissenting votes. We accepted the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 

From Washington we went to London and organized 
the first “town meeting of the world.” From London we 
came back to New York, where, in response to Congressional 
invitation, the United Nations launched its gigantic adven- 
ture on a site, in the United States, which thus gives us the 
permanent peace capitol of the world. 

This record cannot be misread at home or abroad. We 
have embraced the United Nations as the heart and core of 
united, unpartisan American foreign policy. We shall be 
faithful to the letter and the spirit of these obligations. In 
my view, this will be true no matter what administration 
sits in Washington; and it will remain true to whatever 
extent the United Nations themselves are faithful to our 
common pledge. That, in general, Mr. Chairman, would 
be my overall “reply to the world.” 

But I make the “reply” with no illusions that now “all’s 
well.” The United Nations is neither an automatic nor a 
perfect instrument. Like any other human institution it will 
make mistakes. It must live and learn. It must grow from 
strength to strength. It must earn the ever expanding con- 
fidence and fidelity of people everywhere. It must deserve to 
survive. 

Meanwhile it is definitely beset by hazards. For example, 
the necessity for unanimity among the five great powers is 
both strength and weakness to its arm. Strength—because 
these great powers when united are invincible. Weakness— 
because the excessive use of the veto, particularly in respect 
to the pacific settlement of disputes, can reduce the whole 
system to a mockery. 

It is much too early to talk about major surgery on the 
charter itself. But I hope all the great powers will volun- 
tarily join in a new procedural interpretation of the charter 
to exempt all phases of pacific settlements from what, in 
such instances, makes of the veto a stultifying checkmate. 
I pose this as a test of international good faith. 


FiscAL DANGERS 


There is another hazard. The organization is beset by 
fiscal dangers. In the enthusiastic eagerness with which it 
expands its nobly mediated efforts through specialized agen- 
cies, each with its own uncoordinated autonomy, it threatens 
accumulating annual assessments which a majority of its 
member nations soon may be unable to fairly share. 

In such event, either the burden is concentrated on a few 
large states or the smaller states drop out. In the former 
case, the sovereign equality of member states will disappear. 
In the latter case, the United Nations will become a “rich 
man’s club” and its greatest genius—universality of member- 
ship—will disappear. Stern fiscal control is indispensable— 
not penury but prudence. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we must not be impatient. It took 
five years to take the world apart. It would not be surprising 
if it took at least that long to put it together again. The 
remarkable thing is that the United Nations has done so well 
so soon. Its Security Council has already peacefully tempered 
many critical situations which, in the absence of its mediation, 
invited serious implications. The recent dispatch of a com- 
mission of inquiry to the Greek border is the latest striking 
case in point. 


Meanwhile, its General Assembly has already initiated 
powerful movements for the common good—incomparably 
the greatest of which is an approach to mutual disarmament. 

These things can be the beginnings of the greatest benedic- 
tion of all time. They are worth every effort which men 
of good-will can muster. 

And let’s always remember this: the more imponderable 
the world’s frictions may become, the greater the need to 
preserve in strengthening this one and only available agent 
of organized emancipation. 

And this: If, one day, some aggressor leaves the United 
Nations, in order to be free of its restraints, the rest of 
the world has ready-made at-hand the well-geared machinery 
for another, and immediate, grand alliance swiftly and over- 
whelmingly to confront the offender. Would-be international 
assassins, if ever such there be, will not lightly chance such 
condign disaster. 


DISARMAMENT 


I spoke of disarmament. No other peace factor is of such 
vitality; and none could better typify America’s attitude to- 
ward peace and the world. We are prepared to disarm (1) 
to whatever extent other powers are dependably ready to 
make comparable, permanent and effective renunciations; or 
(2) in whatever degree the United Nations and its coopera- 
tive military resources prove hereafter to offer a reliable sub- 
stitute. It is our dearest dream. 

But we shall not “dream” ourselves into a nightmare. 
We shall not disarm alone. We shall not trust to the per- 
suasion of our example. We tried that once before. We shall 
take no “sweetness and light” for granted in a world where 
there is still too much “iron curtain.” We shall not trust 
alone to fickle words. Too many “words” at Yalta and at 
Potsdam have been distorted out of all pretense of integrity. 
We shall not ignore reality. 

We do not intend to be at anybody’s mercy; nor do we 
intend to emasculate our authority with those who may still 
think in terms of force. But we will joyfully match the ut- 
most limits of mutual disarmament to which other titans will 
dependably agree, if there be disciplines which guarantee 
against bad faith; and we will speed the day when such a 
boon shall deal war its deadliest blow. I repeat, however, 
that this cannot happen either in ambush or on a one-way 
street. 

Our American proposals regarding atomic bombs illustrate 
my point. With an investment of $3,000,000,000 in this 
supreme destroyer of all time, and with a monopoly upon its 
sinister secret for some years to come, we offer not only to 
abandon our dominant advantage but also to join in outlaw- 
ing its destructive use by anybody, any time, anywhere on 
earth. 

And what is our price? Just this—an effective system of 
continuous inspection and control which makes certain that 
no international brigand shall hereafter break faith with us 
and with the world! The price is simply protection against 
treachery!. 

But it is a fixed price, Mr. Chairman, and the price must 
be paid. We ask nothing for ourselves. We ask everything 
for peace. I submit, sir, that never has there been a com- 
parable example of national good-will, nor one so thrillingly 
dramatizing the purpose of a great people to live and let live 
in a peaceful earth, if we are allowed to do so. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I briefly touch upon another phase. 
The economic factors of the peace are of vital interest to the 
world—and us. Peace and economics are inseparably kin. 


Unfortunately this area of action is not so clear because 
the premises themselves are mixed in a clash of economic 
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ideologies. But we shall not draw back from our essential 
responsibilities. For example, I am sure Congress will make 
a liberal relief appropriation—to be administered under 
American auspices in consultation with the United Nations 
-—for the stricken postwar areas which are still war casual- 
ties, even though we never again contribute 72 per cent of an 
international fund, as in UNRRA, which can be controlled 
and even exploited by others. 

This is said without prejudice to the great and humane 
achievements of UNRRA despite its handicaps. 

Again, reasonable rehabilitation credits are unavoidable if 
democratic stabilities are to be restored before it is too late. 
By way of another example, I believe we shall continue the 
device of reciprocal trade agreements, in one form or another, 
to release and expand mutual trade—an even greater need 
for us than for any other country because our vastly expanded 
national economy and employment require it. 

Whether this can continue on its present multilateral basis 
will depend somewhat upon the type of competition we con- 
front from foreign state monopolies and from a grow- 
ing habit abroad of making bilateral agreements for political 
as well as economic purposes. ‘These habits could force us 
into defensive tactics which we would not voluntarily em- 
brace. We shall fit our procedures to the necessities which 
are forced upon us. 

Certainly we intend to keep our own American industry 
and agriculture in sound, domestic health, and to protect our 
system of free enterprise. Anything less would be a calamity 
not only for us but for the Western world. But sane, 
healthy, mutual trade expansion is best for all concerned. 

TREATIES 

Mr. Chairman, my time runs out, though I have touched 
only the outer rim of our mutual problems with the world. 
1 conclude with a few swift overtones, 

We have finished five treaties with ex-enemy European 
states. ‘They passed in review before a peace conference of 
twenty-one nations in Paris. We are entitled to say that this 
broad consultation of all our battle Allies was an achieve- 
ment primarily due to American insistence. Here, again, 
is an unmistakable cue to our international disposition ever 
to recognize the rights of little states as well as big. 

Here also is a cue to what seems to be our improved rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union—as a result, I believe, of our 
present rugged policy of firm but friendly candor which I 
hope has permanently established the American doctrine that 
there are deadlines in our ideals from which we shall never 
again retreat. This is not truculence—it is the power of 
brave and naked truth. 

When we left Paris in September the Council of Foreign 
Ministers was deadlocked on more than forty issues. When 
we left New York in December they were all amicably re- 
solved. These five treaties are far from satisfactory in many 
aspects. But they bear no remote resemblance to the greater 
dissatisfactions which we have prevented; and they are a 
great advance toward reconstruction in a peaceful world. 

Now we turn, after many weary months of urging, to 
peace plans for Austria and Germany. At long last we shall 
come to grips with the heart of the European problem. All 
occupying powers should recognize the independence of Aus- 
tria and withdraw their troops. 

In Germany, retarded by Russian and French refusals to 
fulfill the Potsdam requirement that the four zones of Ger- 
man occupation should operate as an economic unit, the Ger- 
man situation has suftered such economic deterioration as to 
threaten chaos and disaster. We have partially met this wor- 
sening crisis by unifying the American and British zones— 





with an invitation to the French and Russians to join us at 
their option. This is a hopeful pattern. 

Meanwhile the business of renewed, decentralized politi- 
cal autonomy—looking toward federated states which shall 
be the masters and not the servants of a new Berlin—makes 
encouraging progress in the American zone. 

But the pressing need is a plan for total peace—a plan 
which omits no possible precautions against recurrent Hit- 
lerism, yet which offers some reward other than eternal deg- 
radation to new German states when they faithfully strive 
toward democratic self-redemption. The important thing for 
the world to know is that we intend to remain in occupation 
until this job is done. It is part of the war, if we are to 
preserve our victory. 


PAN-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 


Meanwhile, we face the intimate necessity of refreshing 
our indispensable Pan-American solidarity. This comes close 
home. It is historically basic in American foreign policy; 
and nothing has happened to lessen the importance of these 
good neighborly contacts. Quite the contrary. At San Fran- 
cisco 20 Latin-American republics were unwilling to proceed 
with the United Nations Charter until the validity of our 
historic regional arrangements were officially tied into the 
United Nations plan. This was specifically done in Chapter 
VIII of the Charter. Thereupon, the then Secretary of State, 
Mr. Stettinius, as part of the agreed plan, promised— 

“To invite the other American republics to undertake in 
the near future the negotiation of a treaty which, as pro- 
vided for in the Act of Chapultepec itself, would be con- 
sistent with the charter of world organization and would 
support and strengthen that organization, while at the same 
time advancing the development of the historic system of 
inter-American cooperation.” 

That was on May 15, 1945. This is Jan. 11, 1947. “In 
the near future” has not yet arrived. The secretary said of 
the proposed conference that “it would be another important 
step in carrying forward the good neighbor policy.” If he 
was right—and I think he was—this long failure to hold the 
conference has had the opposite effect. I am well aware of 
the reasons for delay. I entirely sympathize with the anxiety 
to purge the Americas of their last vestige of nazism. 

But I think that, under half a dozen solemn Pan American 
treaties to which we are a party, this is a multilateral de- 
cision which should always be made by all of us jointly and 
not influenced or dictated by us alone. In some aspects it 
can be said that we have been proceeding jointly. But I think 
it is past time to hold the Pan American conference which we 
promised in 1945, and there to formally renew the joint new 
world authority which is the genius of our new world unity. 

There is too much evidence that we are drifting apart— 
and that a communistic upsurge is moving in. We face no 
greater need than to restore the warmth of new world unity 
which reached an all-time high at San Francisco. 

I devote a few parting sentences to the Far East, where 
General MacArthur is doing so magnificent a job in Tokyo 
that our daily headlines scarcely remind us that we are suc- 
cessfully liquidating the greatest, single, post-war task which 
fell to our primary responsibility ; and where the young Phil- 
ippine Republic arises as a monument not only to its own 
vigorous self-development but also to our steadfast anti- 
imperialistic American liberalism which defies successful libel 
either at home or abroad. But it is particularly China to 
which I dedicate this paragraph. 

Here lies a vast and friendly republic, rich in wisdom, 
equally rich in its democratic promise for tomorrow, and 
historically fixed in the orbit of our good-will. Since 1911, 
when Dr. Sun Yat-sen gave China her new vision, she has 
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been struggling, against bitter odds, toward the light of a 
new day. While recognizing the Nationalistic Government 
of Chiang Kai-shek, we have—through a year’s mission 
headed by our distinguished General Marshall—been impar- 
tially urging that it produce unity with a rival armed party, 
the Chinese Communists. 

Under the determined leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, a 
National Assembly has just produced a new Constitution 
and the Government is being reorganized with a coalition of 
non-Communist parties. We can hope that this Nanking 
charter, with its first, great national election promised before 
next Christmas, will weld together a strong and competent 
China. 

It is my own view that our own Far Eastern policy might 
well now shift its emphasis. While still recommending unity, 
it might well encourage those who have so heroically set their 
feet upon this road, and discourage those who make the road 
precarious. Our marines, having finished their task, are com- 
ing home. But there will never be a minute when China’s 


destiny is not of acute concern to the United States and to a 
healthy world. 

My fellow citizens, we face a new year in world affairs 
with many gnawing problems still unsolved all around this 
turbulent globe. I have touched only a few which have spe- 
cial significance in respect to the topic of the evening. Peace is 
more difficult to win than was the war. 

On the other hand, we have a right to cheer ourselves with 
some very real encouragements. The greatest of these—and 
I end as I began—is the luminous fact that fifty-five nations 
are committed by solemn covenant to help each other keep 
the peace, to substitute law for force, and to strive toward 
the uplift and defense of human rights and justice and fun- 
damental freedoms. 

The world has far to go before this pledge is a reliable 
reality. But the United Nations has raised this standard to 
which men of good-will in every clime and under every flag 
can repair; and it has already sped us on this God-blessed 
way. America will do her full part. 


Creating Real World Peace 


COMMON LAW OF NATIONS MUST BE DEVELOPED 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Cleveland Council of World Affairs, Cleveland, Ohio, January 11, 1947 


HIS coming of age anniversary of the Cleveland Coun- 

cil on World Affairs is of more than usual significance. 

Under the leadership of President Emeny of the Coun- 
cil the community of Cleveland has come to regard world 
problems not as the affairs of far-distant countries, but as the 
affairs of the world of which the community of Cleveland is 
a part. 

Twice in our generation the communities of America have 
learned that they are very much a part of the world when 
the world is at war. If we are to prevent war and build 
enduring peace, every community in America must realize 
that it is very much a part of the world when the world is 
at peace. 

Our first task is to liquidate the war. We cannot think 
constructively about the building of lasting peace and about 
rising standards of life until we give the peoples of this 
world a chance to live again under conditions of peace. We 
cannot deal with the problems of a convalescing world until 
we get the patient off the operating table. 

That is why President Truman and I at Potsdam two 
months after V-E Day proposed to set up the Council of 
Foreign Ministers to start work upon the peace treaties as 
quickly as possible, wherever possible. 

That is why we have persistently urged since last Winter 
that deputies should be appointed to begin work upon the 
German and Austrian treaties. 


No RETREAT TO ISOLATION 


After every great war the victorious Allies have found it 
difficult to adjust their differences in the making of peace. 
At the very outset grave differences between the Allies did 
arise in the work of the Council of Foreign Ministers. But 
we refused to abandon the principles for which our country 
stands. And we served notice that we would not retreat to 
a policy of isolation. 

We made it clear that, as anxious as we were to reduce 
the burden of occupation, America would not evade her 


responsibility. And we also made it clear that as long as our 
Allies maintain troops in Germany and Austria, the United 
States would maintain its troops in those countries. 

We were determined to do our part to bring peace to a 
war-weary world and we have not sought any excuse, how- 
ever plausible, fof shirking our responsibilities. 

The treaties with Italy and the ex-satellite states, as they 
emerged from months of protracted negotiation and debate, 
are not perfect. But they are as good as we can hope to get 
by general agreement now or within a reasonable length of 
time. 

The treaties mark a milestone on the return to conditions 
of peace. The fact that the Allies have been able to agree 
upon these five treaties does give hope that they will soon be 
able to agree upon a treaty with Austria. That will make 
possible the removal of occupation troops from all European 
countries except Germany, and will give to millions of people 
relief from the burdens of occupying armies. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


Agreement upon these treaties gives assurance, too, that 
the discussions of the German settlement will start under 
much more favorable conditions than seemed possible until 
last month. 

During the year or more that these treaties were under 
discussion it was inevitable that the differences between the 
Allies should be emphasized, and at times exaggerated. On 
the other hand, during the war some of these differences 
were minimized and overlooked. But peace cannot be made 
by ignoring very real and basic differences and by pretending 
that they do not exist. 

By recognizing and bringing out into the open our differ- 
ences and honestly seeking means of reconciling them we 
have advanced and not retarded the cause of peace. 

The discussions and debates in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers and in the Security Council during the past year 
caused a better understanding of our problems and con- 
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tributed much to the substantial progress made at the recent 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

But we would never have made the progress that we did 
during the last year if the American people had not been 
united on a foreign policy. 

“For the past year our foreign policy has not been the 
policy of a political party, it has been the policy of the 
United States. 

And I am sure my Democratic friend, Senator Connally, 
would join me in saying that our bi-partisan foreign policy 
was made possible only by the whole-hearted and intelligent 
cooperation of my Republican friend, Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg. 

I would issue a word of caution against excessive optimism 
and excessive pessimism. 

We must not let ourselves believe that peace can be made 
secure by any one treaty or series of treaties, or by any one 
resolution or series of resolutions. And we must not let 
ourselves believe that the struggle for peace is hopeless, be- 
cause we cannot at once find ways and means of reconciling 
all our differences. 

Nations, like individuals, differ as to what is right and 
just, and clashing appeals to reason may in the long run 
do more to avert a clash of arms than a lot of pious resolu- 
tions which conceal honest and serious disagreements. 

Never before have the differences between nations been 
brought out into the open and so frankly discussed in public 
as they have during the past year in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

Of course it is true that public discussion emphasizes dif- 
ferences. But without such public discussion the people 
of the world who want peace would not know and under- 
stand the differences which arise between nations and which 
threaten the peace. 

Wars may start not because the people want war, but be- 
cause they want things that other people possess and will 
not give up without a fight. Full and frank discussion of 
such situations may avert armed conflict. 


“A Never-ENDING STRUGGLE” 


The struggle for peace is the struggle for law and justice. 
It is a never-ending struggle. Law and justice can be de- 
veloped and applied only through living institutions capable 
of life and growth. And these institutions must be backed 
by sufficient force to protect nations which abide by the law 
against nations which violate the law. 

If we are going to build a regime of law among nations, 
we must struggle to create a world in which no nation can 
arbitrarily impose its will upon any other nation, Neither 
the United States nor any other state should have the power 
to dominate the world. 

The present power relationships of the great states pre- 
clude the domination of the world by any one of them. Those 
power relationships cannot be substantially altered by the 
unilateral action of any one state without profoundly dis- 
turbing the whole structure of the United Nations. 

Therefore, if we are going to do our part to maintain peace 
under law, we must maintain, in relation to other states, 
the military strength necessary to discharge our obligations. 

Force does not make right, but we must realize that in this 
imperfect world power as well as reason does affect interna- 
tional decisions. 


SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The great States are given special responsibility under the 
Charter because they have the military strength to maintain 


peace if they have the will to maintain peace. Their strength 
in relation to one another is such that no one of them can 
safely break the peace if the others stand united in defense 
of the Charter. 

We have joined with our Allies in the United Nations to 
put an end to war. We have covenanted not to use force 
except in defense of law. We shall keep that covenant. 

As a great power and as a permanent member of the 
Security Council, we have a responsibility, veto or no veto, 
to see that other States do not use force except in defense of 
law. We must discharge that responsibility. 

And we must realize that unless the great powers are not 
only prepared to observe the law but are prepared to act in 
defense of the law, the United Nations Organization cannot 
prevent war. 

In a world in which people do differ as to what is right and 
wrong, we must strive to work out definite standards of con- 
duct which all can accept. We must develop and build 
through the years a common law of nations. 

History informs us that individuals abandoned private 
‘wars and gave up their arms only as they were protected by 
the common law of their tribes and their nations. So I be- 
lieve that in the long run international peace depends upon 
our ability to develop a common law of nations which all 
nations can accept and which no nation can violate with 
impunity. 

In the past international law has concerned itself too 
much with the rules of war and too little with the rules of 
peace. I am more interested in ways and means to prevent 
war than in ways and means to conduct war. 


ComMMon LAw For ALL 


Unless we are able to develop a common law of nations 
which provides definite and agreed standards of conduct such 
as those which govern decisions within the competence of the 
International Court of Justice and such as those which we 
hope may be agreed upon for the control of atomic energy, 
international problems between sovereign states must be 
worked out by agreement between sovereign states. 

The United States has taken the lead in proposing the 
control and elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruction under agreed 
rules of law. 

These rules of law must carry clear and adequate safe- 
guards to protect complying states from the hazards of vio- 
lations and evasions. They must be sufficiently definite and 
explicit to prevent a state that violates the law from obstruct- 
ing the prompt and effective enforcement of the law. 

If a nation by solemn treaty agrees to a plan for the con- 
trol of atomic weapons and agrees that a violation of that 
treaty shall be punished, it is difficult for me to understand 
why that nation cannot agree to waive the right to exercise 
the veto power should it be charged with violating its treaty 
obligation. 

In 1921, while a member of the House, I advocated that 
the President call a conference for the limitation of naval 
armaments. 

Later the President did call such a conference. What 
happened thereafter influences my thinking today. While 
America scrapped battleships, Japan scrapped blueprints. 
America will not again make that mistake. 


AGREEMENTS Must Be Kept 


We have urged a general limitation of armaments, but 
we are not going to disarm while others remain armed. And 
we should make certain that all Governments live up to their 
agreements to disarm. 
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We have urged priority for the control of atomic weapons 
because they are the most destructive of all weapons; be- 
cause we have been at work on the proposal for more than 
six months; and because it presents concretely the issue of 
international inspection and control. We are convinced that 
if there can be agreement on that subject, there can be agree- 
ment on the control of other major weapons and a general 
reduction of armaments. 

But international law in a friendly, peaceful world must 
rest upon something more than mere rules, something more 
than force and something more than fear. It must be made 
to rest upon the growth of a common fellowship, common 
interests and common ideas among the peoples of this earth. 

It was our fostering of a common fellowship that gave 
vitality to the good-neighbor policy in the Americas. It was 
a common fellowship which made the Act of Chapultepec 
possible. 

We are eager to proceed with a negotiation of a mutual 
assistance treaty in accordance with the Act of Chapultepec 
at the projected Rio de Janeiro conference. But we do not 
wish to proceed without Argentina, and neither our Ambas- 
sador nor any official of the State Department is of the opin- 
ion that Argentina has yet complied with the commitments 
which she as well as the other American republics at Chapul- 
tepec agreed to carry out. 


CoMmPLIANCE By ARGENTINA 


It is our earnest hope that before long there will be such 
reasonable and substantial compliance by Argentina with its 
obligations, that the American republics, after consultation, 
will convene the Rio conference. 

A common fellowship does not mean that nations must in 
all respects think alike or live alike. Inevitably, we will 
differ. But nations like individuals must respect and tolerate 
one another’s differences. 

Peace in this interdependent world must be something 
more than a truce between nations. To have peace, nations 
must learn to live and work together for their common good. 
We live in one world. The health of the body politic like 
the health of the human body depends upon the health of all 
its members. 

We cannot whole-heartedly abandon the policy of political 
isolation unless we abandon the policy of economic isolation. 
We are not likely to be successful in our efforts to cooperate 
to prevent war, unless we are willing to cooperate to main- 
tain freedom and well-being in a world of peace. 

We must learn to cooperate so that the people of each 
country may exchange the products of their country easily 
and fairly with the people of other countries. 

Although our general long-run purpose is to help raise the 
living standard, the immediate problem during the last two 
years in some areas has been to maintain life itself. 


Distress ABROAD 


Economic distress, starvation and disease breed political 
unrest, tyranny and aggression. If we are sincere in our efforts 
to maintain peace, we must do our part to assist in the elim- 
ination of conditions which breed aggression and war. 

If we want people to value freedom and respect law we 
must at least give them a fair chance to feed, clothe and 
shelter themselves and their families. 

The war has devastated many countries and disrupted 
their economics. UNRRA has helped these countries through 
their most critical period. Its authority is terminated but 
some countries through no fault of their own will require 
further relief to get upon their feet. And this we must not 
deny them. 





Outright relief by us is necessary in some countries. But 
the countries in need and the extent of the need can be de- 
termined by the United States just as well as it could be 
determined by a committee composed of representatives of 
other Governments. 


A permanent place on the relief rolls is not the desire of 
those self-respecting nations which have fought for their 
freedom. But much of their productive capacity has been 
destroyed, and they have no working capital in the form of 
foreign exchange to start the flow of needed raw materials. 


They do need loans to secure the raw materials, capital 
equipment and tools necessary to rebuild and resume their 
ability to produce. The work of the International Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund and our own Export and Im- 
port Bank must continue to have our whole-hearted support. 


SciENTIFIC AIDs 


Despite the ravages and destruction of the war, the ad- 
vance of science makes it possible for us and other nations to 
preserve and increase our living standards if we work to- 
gether with other nations to produce what we and other 
nations want and need. 


We must learn that prosperity iike freedom must be 
shared, not on the basis of handouts, but on the basis of fair 
and honest exchange of the products of the labor of free 
men and free women. 


We believe that there should be no unnecessary barriers 
to the free exchange of ideas and information among nations. 
But it is unrealistic to expect to have trade in ideas if we are 
unwilling to have trade in goods. 


We must do our part to break down the artificial barriers 
to trade and commerce among nations. We must pursue 
vigorously our reciprocal trade policies which are designed 
to expand American trade and world trade because the world 
—— buy from us if we are not willing to buy from the 
world. 


We must pursue vigorously our proposed Charter for the 
establishment of an international trade organization. That 
Charter is designed to avoid economic warfare between na- 
tions and to insure equality of commercial opportunity for 
all nations, both large and small. We must avoid economic 
blocs if we wish to avoid political blocs. 


After every great war there comes a period of disillusion- 
ment. Those who fight together expect too much from one 
another and are inclined to give too little to one another. 


They forget that victory in war can only give the oppor- 
tunity which would otherwise be denied to live and work for 
the fruits of peace and freedom. 


Orren DiscouRAGED 


I admit that during the past year there were times when I 
was deeply discouraged. Our repeated efforts to achieve co- 
operation in a peaceful world seemed to be meeting only with 
constant rebuff. But we persisted in our efforts with patience 
and with firmness. 


Today I am happy to say that I am more confident than at 
any time since V-J Day that we can achieve a just peace by 
cooperative effort if we persist “with firmness in the right as 
God gives us the power to see the right.” 

We have demonstrated our capacity in war. We must 
demonstrate our capacity in peace. If we do, our children 
and the children of men everywhere can inherit a peaceful 
world of expanding freedom and increased well-being. 

To that goal freedom’s past inspires us and freedom’s 
future calls us. 
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“Europe Must Federate or Perish” 


AMERICA MUST OFFER INSPIRATION AND GUIDANCE 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, International Lawyer 
Delivered before the National Publishers Association, New York City, January 17, 1947 


N accordance with what now is New Year’s custom, 
we welcome a new Secretary of State. In January, 
1944, Secretary Hull held that office; in January, 1945, 
it was Secretary Stettinius; in January, 1946, it was Secre- 
tary Byrnes; now in January, 1947, we have Secretary Mar- 
shall. I first pay tribute to our retiring Secretary of State. 
Mr. Byrnes, at personal risk, gallantly carried a heavy 
burden. His patient determination during a critical period 
served this nation well. It is unfortunate that he could not 
carry on. Since he could not, it is fortunate that his suc- 
cessor is one whose ability and character have won for him 
the respect not only of the American people but of the peo- 
ples of all the United Nations. We can hope that his great 
talents which helped to fashion victory will now equally 
help to fashion a just and durable peace. 

Republicans do not yet have title to Federal appointive 
office. That gives them at least the advantage of continuity. 
It may, therefore, be appropriate for a Republican, who had 
the privilege of close co-operation with the three preceding 
Secretaries of State, to take this occasion to look back in 
order the better to look forward. 

Last year had some good aspects. There receded a serious 
risk that the victorious war coalition might break up and 
its members fight among themselves. It did not end the bid 
of the Soviet Union for world leadership. That was hardly 
to be expected. But 1946 did see that bid deflected into 
channels more compatible with peace. 


DovusLe SovieT CHALLENGE 


The Soviet challenge is double-barreled. One barrel aims 
at social revolution throughout the world. The other barrel 
aims at nationalistic expansion. The war made both targets 
easier to hit. Economic misery, the by-product of war, bred 
radical agitation throughout the world. The military posi- 
tion of Russia, as the great land power next to Germany 
and Japan, gave Soviet leadership unique opportunities to 
bargain for an expansion of their national domain. It is 
the latter type of aggressiveness which was checked in 1946 
when it had already gone so far that persistence would have 
jeopardized the peace. 

Soviet national expansion was going ahead in a big way 
at the end of 1945. It had begun under the cover of deals 
with Hitler. With his tacit acquiescence or explicit approval, 
part of Finland, all of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania and 
large portions of Poland and Romania were incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. That was the price of Soviet neu- 
trality while Hitler was attacking in the west. When Hitler 
turned east to attack Russia, that made Russia an ally of 
Britain and the United States. It was vital that the war 
unity of these three should be preserved, and Soviet leader- 
ship relied on that to bargain at Moscow, Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam. As a result, Soviet land power was further 
extended in Europe and into the Pacific. 

After hostilities ended, the Soviet leaders sought to go on 
with their nationalistic bargaining. The first occasion was 
the first meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers at 
London in the fall of 1945. That conference ended with 
no agreement. It was publicly proclaimed a failure. It was, 





indeed, a failure from the standpoint of the Soviet Union. 
It marked the end of the ability of the Soviet Union to 
expand by bargaining with great powers at the expense of 
the weak. American idealism had a rebirth. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that our idealism, always 
latent, could then safely emerge from the recesses into which 
it had been driven by war necessity. From then on, as 
Secretary Byrnes well put it, the United States might com- 
promise within principle, but it would no longer compromise 
principle itself. 


SovieT ExPpANSION HALTED 
That was the spirit of 1946. It enabled the United States 


delegation through patient firmness to obtain peace treaties 
with Italy and the satellites which, while not ideal, involve 
no flagrant new injustices. More important, it halted the 
Soviet program of expanding at the expense of weak 
neighbors. 

When Soviet leaders discovered, at the end of 1945, that 
they could no longer get our agreement to further expansion, 
their first reaction had been to go it alone. At the beginning 
of 1946, Iran, Turkey and Greece were threatened. The 
result, however, was not a Soviet success. Throughout the 
world, public opinion reacted adversely. Soviet leaders found 
that they could not fire both barrels at once. Nationalistic 
aggression canceled out idealistic propaganda. As against 
that loss, there was no compensating gain, for Soviet ag- 
gressiveness had provoked in the United States and Great 
Britain a stronger resistance than Soviet leadership cared 
to face. 

In these countries public opinion quickly hardened. It 
supported measures to rebuild military establishments which 
had been allowed to disintegrate. The United States dis- 
played naval and air power in the Mediterranean. It 
seemed that if the Soviet continued along the line upon 
which it had embarked, that might even lead to major war. 
That is one thing which Soviet leadership does not now 
want and would not consciously risk. Economically the 
nation is still weak in consequence of war devastation. Also, 
for the time being, the Soviet military establishment is com- 
pletely outmatched by the mechanized weapons—particu- 
larly the atomic weapons—available to the United States. 


REALISTIC LEADERSHIP 


So, as competent observers had thought likely, Soviet 
leaders drew back. That is to their credit. Soviet leader- 
ship showed itself to be intelligent and realistic, rather than 
reckless or fanatical. That is a reassuring fact, because often 
leaders who are dynamic and who have had great initial suc- 
cesses become over-confident. They take ever greater risks 
until they find to their chagrin that they have made a bad 
calculation and have precipitated trouble which they never 
wanted or expected. The Politburo, at least in 1946, did 
not go down that path. 

The greatest credit for the 1946 result goes to the Amer- 
ican people. They quickly cleared their minds of war ro- 
manticism which had overidealized all of the Allies and their 
objectives. They were able to see realities even when they 
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were unpleasant realities, and, despite post-war weariness, 
they hardened their wills. There were a few who were 
gullible and who still believed, because Soviet leadership used 
idealism as propaganda, that that leadership itself was ideal- 
istic. But they were only a small and ineffectual minority. 
The American people showed that they still possessed to a 
high degree the ability to see clearly and to think straight. 

Bi-partisan co-operation played an important part in the 
result. Governor Dewey, during the campaign of 1944, 
agreed with President Roosevelt that there should be a per- 
manent world organization. That act made logical a bi- 
partisan delegation to the San Francisco conference. That 
worked so well that Secretary Byrnes invited Republicans 
to participate in negotiating the first group of peace treaties 
and to participate in the Assembly of the United Nations. 
Thus Democrats and Republicans sat side by side, and we 
both learned, at the same time and from the same bench, 
as it were, some of the hard facts of international life. That 
learning together is the key to effective bi-partisanship. In 
this case it made it natural that Democratic leadership 
through Secretary Byrnes and Republican leadership through 
Senator Vandenberg should speak to the American people 
in similar terms. That contributed greatly to solidifying 
the American attitude. 

Credit also goes to the United Nations. Its open processes 
were what made it impracticable for Soviet leadership to 
play, at the same time, incompatible roles. It compelled 
choice between idealistic propaganda in non-contiguous lands 
and hardboiled militarism toward neighboring countries. It 
enabled world opinion to register and show the expediency of 
the more peaceful course. 

We can look back on 1946 with some satisfaction. But 
it should only be satisfaction that a long, hard task has been 
well begun. If 1946 saw the Soviet nationalistic challenge 
become less aggressive, we cannot assume that even that 
phase is definitely over. Certainly Soviet leadership does 
not accept as final the present status of the Dardanelles. In 
its other phase—the ideological phase—the Soviet challenge 
became increasingly powerful. In most of the world ef- 
fective popular leadership is in the hands of persons who 
are sympathetic to Soviet Communist doctrines and who 
turn to Moscow for moral support. 

In India, Soviet Communism exercises a strong influence 
through the interim Hindu government. 

In China, United States efforts to end the civil war have 
collapsed, and Communist forces hopefully continue their 
struggle. 


CoLONIAL REBELLION 


Throughout the colonial areas there is growing rebellion 
against the white man’s assumption of racial superiority. 
The fighting now going on in Dutch Indonesia and in 
French Indo-China is symptomatic of a widespread condi- 
tion. These revolutionary movements are encouraged by 
Soviet leadership which pretends to a “classless” society. 

The Arab world grows increasingly hostile as the strain 
regarding Palestine is prolonged. 

In Latin America Communist leaders are steadily gain- 
ing in political power. They are effectively agitating against 
the so-called “capitalism” and “imperialism” of the United 
States. Hemispheric solidarity is precarious and the Monroe 
Doctrine faces its sternest test. 

In western Europe Communist strength has grown so 
that in France and Italy Communists now exercise a large 
measure of governmental power. 

In the United States Soviet leaders look to “boom-bust” 
finally to discredit capitalism and to liquidate the last vestiges 
of our claim to economic supremacy. That collapse, they 


profess, is inevitable. However, they deem it prudent to 
help the inevitable, and to this end their followers have 
burrowed into the core of our economic body. 


PRESSURE TO DISARM 


At the recent “town meeting of the world” the Soviet 
delegation achieved a large measure of leadership. Also, they 
there did an effective job in portraying the United States 
as militaristic and imperialistic. They persuaded many that 
this nation ought to disarm itself in the interest of world 
peace. Soviet leaders hope thus to end the military inequality 
which bothered them in 1946. 

Those are some of the items of the 1946 heritage with 
which 1947 must deal. It is a heritage which is hailed joy- 
fully by the new year’s press of the Soviet Union. It is, 
for us, a heritage to be accepted with soberness. It does not 
contain immediate danger, as did the heritage of 1945, but 
it does threaten us with an isolation which sooner or later 
would gravely endanger us. Also, it is a form of challenge 
which is difficult to meet. In 1946 our foreign policy had 
two main elements, negation toward Soviet expansion and 
relief of those suffering privation. In 1947 we shall still 
need the ability to say “no.” We shall still need to provide 
some relief. But we shall need more than that. Negation 
is never a permanent substitute for creation, and no nation 
is So poor as a nation which can give only dollars. The need 
is for spiritual and intellectual vigor and the leadership which 
that bestows. 

Today most of the peoples of the world find their estab- 
lished institutions swept away. They must build anew. 
One. hundred years ago, fifty years ago, they would have 
looked to us for inspiration and guidance, and they would 
not have looked in vain. They must not now look to us in 
vain. Let that be our New Year's resolve. 


THE Moscow CONFERENCE 


The forthcoming Moscow conference will show whether 
we have the wisdom to prescribe healing of such vast dis- 
locations as everywhere surround us. That conference will 
deal with Germany. Whoever deals with Germany deals 
with the central problem of Europe. Whoever deals with 
Europe deals with the world’s worst fire hazard. Repeatedly 
it bursts out in flames. Twice within the last thirty years 
the edifice has virtually burned to the ground. The human 
and material losses have been colossal and irreparable. After 
each past conflagration the structure has been rebuilt substan- 
tially as before. 

Statesmanship can do better than go on repeating that folly. 
The trouble is not hard to find. Our founders diagnosed the 
situations many years ago. Alexander Hamilton put it in 
these historic words: 


“To look for a continuation of harmony between a 
number of independent, unconnected sovereignties in the 
same neighborhood would be to disregard the uniform 
course of human events and to set at defiance the accumu- 
lated experience of ages.”’ 


Not only did our founders diagnose the trouble; they 
found for themselves the remedy. They placed matters of 
concern to all under an administration responsible to all. 

The war victors will do well to have that formula in 
mind. Then, when they plan the future of Germany, they 
will think more in terms of the economic unity of Europe 
and less in terms of the Potsdam dictum that Germany shall 
be “a single economic unit.” Of course, there should be an 
economic unification of Germany. But the reason for that 
is also a reason for the economic unification of Europe. A 
Europe divided into. small economic compartments cannot be 
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a healthy Europe. All of Europe’s economic potentialities 
need to be used and European markets should be big enough 
to justify modern methods of cheap production for mass con- 
sumption. That, no doubt, is why Mr. Attlee declared some 
time ago that “Europe must federate or perish.” 

Of course, the German settlement will not of itself bring 
about a federation of Europe. Only the European peoples 
themselves can do that, and they will probably move slowly. 
But the German settlement will decisively determine whether 
the movement will be toward economic unification or to- 
ward rebuilding the old structure of independent, uncon- 
nected sovereignties. 

The basin of the Rhine, with its coal and industrious man- 
power, constitutes the natural economic heart of western 
Europe. From that area ought to flow vitality not merely 
for Germans but for Germany’s western neighbors. If that 
happens, western Europe, at least, with its 200,000,000 peo- 
ple, could develop into a more prosperous and stable land. 
That, however, is not likely to happen if the German peace 
treaty merely re-establishes Germany as a single economic 
unity subject to only German political control which, even 
if originally decentralized, could again become highly cen- 
tralized. 

FEAR OF GERMAN RISE 


If such dispositions are made, Germany’s western neigh- 
bors—France, Belgium and Holland—will hesitate to or- 
ganize their economies into dependence on a source which 
may again be controlled by ambitious and vengeful German 
rulers. That might enable Germans hereafter to achieve, by 
economic pressures, a mastery of western Europe which they 
could not achieve by arms. Rather than risk that, the na- 
tions of western Europe will probably annex bits of Ger- 
many as they can and, as to the rest, accept economic sepa- 
ration. That would condemn western Europe to an un- 
healthy and precarious existence. 

Not only is such a solution bad for Europe; it is bad for 
peace. If the industrial potential of western Germany 
cannot safely be integrated into western Europe, it ought not 
to be fully used by Germans alone. It is then logical to im- 
pose what the Potsdam declaration calls “industrial dis- 
armament.” ‘That is another word for pastoralization. Its 
inevitable accompaniment is military occupation and charity 
feeding. Actually no one of those three elements can have 
permanency. Not only Germans but neighboring peoples 
will eventually rebel at trying to cover with manure the 
natural industrial basin of Europe. 

Peace-time armies of occupation are a tremendous moral 
hazard to themselves and to others, and, while long-term 
military guaranties as proposed by Senator Vandenberg will 
be required, the American people will not indefinitely keep 
in Germany the huge armies which would be needed to 
repress restless people deprived of the work for which they 
are fitted. Also, the American people will not indefinitely 
provide immense charity to prevent mass starvation which 
threatens only because artificial conditions are imposed. 


LDDECENTRALIZATION NEEDED 


Peace should not be made dependent upon artificial con- 
ditions which hold only so long as there is external coercion. 
That was the main trouble with the Treaty of Versailles. 
Its terms, if enforced, would have kept Germany impotent 
for a thousand years. But enforcement depended upon ex- 
ternal coercion, which rapidly evaporated. Peace conditions, 
to be durable, should be self-enforcing. What is needed in 
respect of Germany is decentralization, at the beginning, 
that can be imposed. A large measure of political autonomy 
can be given to German states. But that decentralization 





will not stick unless also there develop natural forces which 
turn the inhabitants of Germany’s states toward their outer 
neighbors. The economic forces operating upon Germans 
should be centrifugal and not centripetal. Only if decen- 
tralization is enforced by such forces can it be depended 
upon. 

When the German problem is thus analyzed, it is apparent 
that it calls for some application of the federal formula. 
Under our federal system the citizens of Pennsylvania share 
with others legislative control over the interstate movement 
of their coal and their steel products. The Port of New 
York is operated by an autonomous authority established by 
treaty between New Jersey and New York. The Tennessee 
Valley development is operated by a Federal authority, not 
by the state of Tennessee. We propose an international 
authority to own and operate atomic development every- 
where so that nowhere can it fall under national control 
which might use it for war rather than for economic welfare. 

Such precedents suggest that it is not beyond human re- 
sourcefulness to find a form of joint control which will make 
it possible to develop the industrial potential of western 
Germany in the interest of the economic life of western Eu- 
rope, including Germany, and do so without making Ger- 
mans the masters of Europe. 


HELP FROM AMERICA 


Whether a solution along this line is practical, and the 
scope to be given it, will depend primarily upon our Conti- 
nental allies themselves. The non-Continental victors—So- 
viet Russia, Great Britain and the United States—cannot 
impose any such solution. If, however, our Continental 
friends are thinking constructively—and there is evidence 
that many of them are—we Americans ought to be able to 
give them precious assistance. We possess, with Great Britain, 
decisive power in western Germany. We have, more than 
any other people, experience in using the federal formula 
and in developing its manifold possibilities. If we employ 
these assets to solve the problem of Germany, we shall have 
made a good start in implementing our 1947 resolve. 

I have spoken particularly of Europe. But I did so only 
by way of illustration, and not with any thought that we 
can, safely concentrate on one part of the world to the neglect 
of the rest. Not only in Europe, but in Asia, South America 
and the colonial areas, there are vast tasks of reconstruction 
to be undertaken. Old societies need to be rebuilt. Sick 
societies need to be made well. Societies subject to alien 
rule need peaceful roads to freedom. We should become 
again, as we once were, the source to which men turn for 
inspiration and guidance in the accomplishment of such tasks. 

We Americans believe that our individualistic society best 
qualifies men for leadership. Such a society, we believe, pro- 
vides the richness of diversity and of experimentation and 
the stimulus of competition. That, I say, is our belief. But 
it is no longer the belief of others. They are skeptical. They 
are frightened by the unruly aspect we present, and they 
suspect us of a certain moral and intellectual bankruptcy. 
They are attracted by the apparent smoothness and efficiency 
of a society where conformity is the rule and where all men 
walk in step. That is why Soviet Communism can seriously 
challenge us for world leadership. The time has come when 
we shall have to put up or shut up. 

I am confident that out of the physical vigor of our peo- 
ple and the intellectual stimulus of our free society can come 
the constructive ideas for which the whole world stands in 
wait. If it does come, we shall again be safe, for we shall 
have given leadership, and, in return, we shall receive 
fellowship. 
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RESTORE BALANCE TO OUR ECONOMIC SOCIETY 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., Chairman, General Motors Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at Members’ Luncheon, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass., December 19, 1946 


R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: | highly 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you 
once more, thus giving me the very great privilege 

of presenting a point of view, so to speak, of the moving 
picture of current events. 

I believe we can start our discussion this noon in the belief 
that in no previous period in the lives of any of us has our 
country faced so many vital and dramatic problems. And 
that applies equally to the world at large. These problems, 
directly and indirectly, involve the whole range of human 
activity—economic, political and social. You, as enterprisers, 
are concerned more directly with the economic area. And 
to you I venture to suggest that to the degree that as a 
nation, and in collaboration with you as enterprisers, we are 
able to deal effectively with the various economic forces, 
constructive and destructive, that are sweeping back and 
forth over the world today, to that extent shall we be able 
to contribute to bringing order out of existing chaos. But 
in addition, according to my belief, we shall further that 
objective that all right thinking people hold above all other 
objectives, and one still far from attainment—the establish- 
ment of permanent peace and good-will among all the nations 
of the earth. 

As a fundamental objective, it is in advancing living 
standards that we shall find the true way out of the many 
dangers that surround us. It is with advancing living stand- 
ards that we must strengthen the keystone of our existing 
civilization if it is to endure and progress. “To advance 
living standards we must have an understanding of the tech- 
nique of production. But, in addition, we must create a 
favorable climate in which enterprise may grow and develop. 
Advancing living standards and economic progress are synony- 
mous. Economic progress is an essential factor in political 
stability and both are vital components in social progress-— 
the end purpose of all human effort. Social progress in 
terms of living standards will do more, in my judgment, to 
insure peace throughout the world than all other agencies 
put together. Thus we see how vitally important are these 
problems within the econcmic area with which we must deal. 
It is in that general direction that I direct my remarks this 
noon. 

The year 1946 will go down on the record as one of great 
economic confusion. Perhaps that expresses it mildly. Pref- 
erably we should say: that we are living at the moment in a 
world of great confusion—economic, political and social. In 
the background are the dislocations in the economic struc- 
ture resulting from the greatest war in modern history as 
measured by magnitude, intensity and time. In the fore- 
ground are certain national policies relating to the readjust- 
ments in the economy as we pass from a war to a peace 
economy. Superimposed on both of these are the end conse- 
quences of a political regime that to further its political 
purpose—‘votes’”—brought into being a monopoly such as 
never before existed with power that enables it to enforce its 
demand irrespective of their economic consequences and 
upon government and enterprise alike, challenging the sov- 
ereignty of government and creating in various ways addi- 
tional dislocations in the economic structure, particularly as 
affecting the relationship of wages and prices. 





It is in periods such as we are now living, of great adjust- 
ment, that the prevailing forces, economic and otherwise, 
develop the maximum effect. For under such circumstances 
all is more or less in a state of flux. The dangers are then 
the greatest. And the need for constructive statesmanship, 
economic and political—a leadership capable of bringing to 
bear intelligence, courage and experience—becomes of vital 
consequence. And this not only applies to leadership at the 
national level but of all economic groups. But in addition, 
there must be cooperation. ‘There must exist a recognition 
among all groups of the necessity of adjusting differences and 
avoiding further dislocations. Such a concept must be based 
on a high level of understanding and patriotism in the in- 
terests of the community as a whole. I submit, such are the 
needs at the moment if we are to perserve in the world of 
tomorrow our freedoms, and with it, the American way of 
living in the form of the competitive system of enterprise. 

The facts as they exist today do not support these observa- 
tions. We have not brought to bear as yet a national lead- 
ership with any such qualifications—quite the contrary. We 
have not succeeded in securing group cooperation—quite the 
contrary. The special interests of individual pressure groups 
encouraged by government itself, because of the political 
considerations involved, have subordinated and continue so to 
do the interests of by far the great majority. Such are the 
reasons, in part, WHY we are in a state of such great con- 
fusion and uncertainty. And in a most critical period in our 
history—critical because WHAT we do NOW and HOW 
we DO it will determine the trend, and even the pattern 
of the American economy for many years to come. 

Now, WHAT have we DONE? And HOW? It ap- 
pears to me that the genesis of our existing economic con- 
fusion goes back to October 30, 1945. At that time industry 
was moving out of war production and in the process of 
reconversion. On that day came a pronouncement of na- 
tional economic policy. And in two parts: 

1. Wage increases are—imperative. 
2. We must, above all else, hold the line on prices. 


The concept that wages—a major component of costs— 
can be substantially raised without affecting prices, unless 
offset by increasing efficiency which importantly involves the 
time factor, constitutes an amazing lack of understanding 
of fundamental economic reactions. Perhaps simple arithme- 
tic might be better. 


There appears to be much misunderstanding on this sub- 
ject. Wages, salaries and other forms of compensation con- 
stitute, in the aggregate, more than 80° of what we pay for 
goods and services. When wage rates advance in an impor- 
tant sector of enterprise, especially when resulting from de- 
clared national policy wages in other sectors become affected 
in degree. Salaries and other forms of compensation neces- 
sarily follow to maintain the essential relationships. Result- 
ing increases in prices soon reflect an advance in the cost of 
living. This not only accentuates the spread of the primary 
wage advance but in turn results in demands for secondary 
or further increases justified, it is alleged, by the argument 
of higher living costs. The idea that a wage increase is 
justified soundly by an increase in living costs, is an economic 
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Such a policy can only result—and, as a matter 
of fact, is resulting—in an unending spiral of increasing 
The only sound attack is more and more 
production with increased efficiency, hence lower prices 


anf ive 
a uralty. 


waves and prices. 


through the competition of an expanding volume of goods 
ind services. What we are now doing simply means higher 
prices. And then, still higher prices. And while there may 
be available in some groups, more dollars to pay these higher 
prices, the increase is not spread out equally. Some can pay. 


Others can not. Still others, only in part. Hence produc- 
tion and employment become prejudiced. 

It is clear that prices through the influence of this wage- 
price spiral will tend to move and are, in fact, moving be- 
yond the ability of important parts of their potential mar- 
kets to pay. A $1000.00 prewar motor car has become a 
$1500.00 postwar model. Any national wage increase re- 
sults, as applied to the automobile industry, in substantially 
the same proportional increase in costs and prices. The pity 
of all this is that we do not seem to realize that the prevailing 
course can benefit some only temporarily. And even then 
only at the expense of others. There is no real gain. We 
are far off from a sound appraisal of the situation in which 
we find ourselves, in terms of WHAT we must do and 
HOW we must do it. 

The confusion existing today fits exactly the economic 
pattern just described. The two point national policy—advanc- 
ing wages and holding prices—has been completely discredited. 
it just HAD to be so. The belated recognition of these 
elementary facts in the final elimination of price controls, 
is the first national step taken in the direction we must 
ultimately go. Production and prices are once more deter- 
mined by the judgment of the market place instead of by the 
directives of the bureaucrats. We have been attempting to 
live in an economy partly free and partly regimented, at 
one and the same time. The pity of it is that it took so 
long to recognize such a simple fact with resulting restric- 
tions on production when goods and services were so badly 
needed and with added pressure on prices. 

It is clear, I believe, that the attainment of a sound rela- 
tionship between wages and prices throughout the whole 
economic structure in the form of a better balance, is essen- 
tial before we can feel assured that we have a solid founda- 
tion upon which to build the superstructure of an expanding 
economy. But we must distinguish between causes and 
effects. A primary attack on this problem—and it stands out 
crystal clear—is the position of labor as a component group 
in our economic structure. Here is the most momentous 
problem of our day. Its political, economic and social im- 
plications are far reaching. Upon its statesmanlike solution 
without sacrificing the just rights of labor, but at the same 
time restoring the equities of other groups in relation to labor 
and hence reestablishing a better balance, depends the future 
course of the economy. And even more fundamentally—our 
competitive system of free enterprise. And if we turn back 
the pages of history we see clearly written that the loss ot 
our economic freedom, in the final analysis, means the loss 
of. our social and political freedoms as well. They are 
inseparable. 

Any one who ventures to deal with this problem, should 
do so with the most humble approach. That is my position 
as 1 discuss the matter with you here this noon. It is a most 
complex—a highly involved problem. It concerns not only 
existing law but tomplicated practices developed over many 
years having the force of law. It involves entrenched eco- 
nomic power sufficient to challenge government itself. It 
deals with what is in reality a dictatorship over great sectors 
of the economy ard only a step away—a dictatorship over 





the economy as a whole. To determine what should be 
done at the national policy level is difficult enough. To 
implement such policies in the form of definitive law, even 
more so. But difficulties do NOT alter facts. And such 
ARE the facts and circumstances, and the real dangers, as 
I see them, that the American people face and MUST deal 
with NOW—before it is TOO LATE. 

It appears to me that this problem divides itself into two 
rather well defined parts: First. WHAT should we DO 
to restore the balance in both privileges and responsibility 
between labor as a group and other groups, and without in 
any sense prejudicing the just rights of labor or limiting its 
proper progress? This might be expressed as re-establishing 
such relationships on the basis of a two-way street. Second. 
If we accept the philosophy that economic society can no 
longer accept the cost of economic warfare when its inter- 
ests are substantially prejudiced, then WHAT are we going 
to do about that? 

The Wagner Act has been hailed as a Magna Charta of 
labor’s rights. As a matter of fact, it has operated to deprive 
both worker and others of their rights. If we are to respect 
the principle of “equal rights for all” and “special privileges 
for none” then the Wagner Act either fails or must be 
drastically amended. In all probability certain phases of the 
problem might best be dealt with through specific legislation. 

In the short time at our disposal this noon, I can only 
deal—and I realize the danger in doing so—with this prob- 
lem in terms of the generalities. Let me first enumerate a 
few of the most outstanding inequalities in order that we 
may chart the course to a better balance. 


1. FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


The employer is told it is NOT free speech to speak to his 
employes over a loud speaker during working hours. But 
the union is told it IS free speech to circulate union literature 
and anti-management attacks during working hours. And 
on the premises. WHAT constitutes free speech? The 
employer should have the right to talk freely to his employes. 


2. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining should be defined. WHERE 
does it BEGIN and END? WHAT are its responsibili- 
ties? If the employer is required to bargain with the union 
—as NOW is the case—should not the union be required 
to bargain with management, which is NOT now the case? 
Collective bargaining on an industry basis should be pro- 
hibited as a monopolistic practice. 


3. Court REvIEW 


How can we expect the rights of either party to be pro- 
tected when bureaucratic decisions having the effect of law 
and, at times, NOT supported by law, are not subject to 
review through an appeal to judicial authority? A court 
review of the decisions of all administrative agencies should 
be granted. 

If the National Labor Relations Board is continued in 
existence, it should not be permitted to act as Judge, Jury 
and Prosecutor. Such a practice NOW exists. It is con- 
trary to both common sense and a fundamental principle of 
justice. 

4. RESPONSIBILITY 


Labor unions should be made responsible for their acts in 
return for their privileges. Only the employer is now re- 
sponsible for losses incurred through breech of contract. 
Unions should be made equally responsible. And their re- 
sponsibility should be supported by adequate penalties. And 
such penalties should be enforced. A contract without penal- 
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It is NOT 


ties carries little respect for its performance. 
a contract in fact unless it effectively binds both parties, 


under all circumstances. 
the term of a contract. 


A strike should be illegal during 


5. ForEMEN 


Management must be represented throughout all the vari- 
ous steps of production. Otherwise management in fact 
does NOT effectively exist. Responsibility of management 
must be complete—not divided by a double allegiance—one 
to a union and one to the business. Foremen must be recog- 
nized by law as a component part of management. 


6. CLosep SHOP 


The closed shop is monopolistic. It is a limitation on the 
right to work and the right to employ. No man should be 
required to PAY for the privilege of working. The closed 
shop should be outlawed. 


7. DEMocRACY 


Such questions as may be required by union procedure to 
be submitted to its membership for determination, should 
be passed on by a representative proportion of the entire 
membership—NOT by a limited minority consisting largely 
of the representative leadership, as NOW is too frequently 
the case. 

8. FINANCIAL DISCLOSURES 


Unions should be required to make public their financial 
operations, including a statement of their income and ex- 
pense. Unions should be prohibited from making contribu- 
tions, and, as such, supporting political activities—restrictions 
now, and very properly, imposed on business. 


9. ELIMINATION OF VIOLENCE AND COERCION 


All forms of violence and coercion should be outlawed 
with heavy penalties. Existing practice is the denial of indi- 
vidual freedom. Fear on the part of the worker now so 
prevalent because of union activities, must be eliminated. 


10. BARGAINING RIGHTS 


Unlimited right to petition for bargaining elections should 
be granted to employers. No such right now exists as to the 
employer unless two or more unions are in conflict. 

Such, I submit, are the facts and circumstances, in part, 
that have led to the situation in which we find ourselves. It 
is not dificult to see how far we are out of balance in the 
relationships of labor and management in our industrial 
economy as now existing. It is important to emphasize the 
fact that the problem, as I see it, is NOT to move the 
pendulum back in the opposite direction, but to stabilize it 
at the neutral point. The purpose must not be to reduce 
the gains of labor but to restore the rights of management. 

I now pass to the second phase of the problem. WHAT 
are we to DO about STRIKES? This is truly difficult. 
Before presenting a point of view I want to emphasize, if | 
may, two facts: First, that any opinion on any subject is 
determined in large measure by the concept underlying the 
principles involved. If one believes in the American system 
of competitive free enterprise, then certain policies are sound 
and others unsound. If one believes in a regimented or 
socialized form of economy, then those policies that are 
sound in the first instance, are likely to be unsound, in the 
second. The second fact is that if we wish to preserve our 
freedoms we MUST pay a price. And I remind you that 
to establish our freedoms required untold sacrifice. But to 


lose those same freedoms is unfortunately a dangerously 





simple matter. Here then is my concept: I believe whole- 
heartedly, and without reservation, that an economy based 
on individual freedom and initiative accomplishes the maxi- 
mum in the advancement of the human race in terms of 
peace, security and living standards. I am convinced that a 
regimented economy can offer little better than _ relative 
scarcity, political unrest and an incentive for war. 

My attack on the problem of strikes is based upon the 
concept of monopolies. Monopolies CAN and DO exist 
in a democracy such as ours. But as such must be subject 
to complete regulation on all counts. Monopolies can not 
be permitted in an economy of free enterprise because such 
a system demands unrestricted competition to insure the 
essential balances. Years ago, business in some instances 
was moving toward monopolistic practices, both in form and 
in policy. Something WAS done about it. Today, labor 
has become a monopoly and something is NOW going 
to be done about it. Monopolies lead to dictatorships. 
And dictatorships can NOT be tolerated in a democracy. 
It makes no difference whether it is an economic or a politi- 
cal dictatorship, or one of any other type. We can continue 
to accept the monopolistic position of labor and take the 
consequences, or we can deal with it with the objective of 
preserving our economic freedom by protecting our competi- 
tive economy. We now must choose. 

I propose the following two-point program as applied only 
to controversies in the competitive area of enterprise: 

1. To limit, by law, the jurisdiction of any one union 
to the point where the public interest is not substantially 
prejudiced by strikes. 

This can be accomplished in either of two ways: (a) by 
dissolving existing unions into parts so no one part has the 
economic power to substantially affect the public interests, 
or (b) by limiting the power of any one union as now 
constituted to strike so large a part of any one industry 
as to substantially prejudice the public interests. 

2. Collective bargaining then must proceed even if it 
involves a strike and without restriction or interference 
from without to the very end irrespective of the conse- 
quences on either party. 


What we must do is to erect a barrier so strong and so 
effective as to offer an impregnable force against encroach- 
ments on the competitive system of free enterprise. Freedom 
in collective bargaining limited to the point where it does 
not substantially prejudice the public interest is that barrier. 
And that is a price we should be willing to pay. The Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act has not destroyed business nor any 
association of business. Its principles, if applied to unions, 
will NOT destroy unions. It is a fair and equitable means 
of requiring both business and unions to conform to the 
fundamental principles of the competitive system. It is 
essential if we wish to preserve that system. 

There are some who advocate arbitration, compulsory or 
otherwise, fact-finding, labor courts and the like. I do not 
think they have thought that through to the end. Wage 
rates so adjudicated, will involve all operating phases of the 
business, such as dividends, profits, future economic trends, 
distribution policies and all problems economic and other- 
wise now the responsibility of business management. There 
will be injected into such determinations the question of 
“ability to pay’—one of the most unsound economic issues 
in wage determination, likewise, most dangerous to the 
progress and stability of the economy. And prejudicial to 
the interests of both labor and management. It is clear 
that some form of bureaucracy assumes the functions and 
responsibilities of management. I am unalterably opposed 
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to arbitration or anything of that kind in any form, under 
any conditions. And at all times, except as applied to legal 
monopolies already regulated. It is a dangerous step. It 
can only lead to a regimented economy. I hold that with 
the limitation in scope of any controversy as described, the 
final determination should be left to the parties at issue if 
we wish to preserve our economic freedom. 


Let us take a look at what happens if we follow the other 
course. Let us examine the report of the General Motors 
Fact-Finding Board appointed by the President of the United 
States last winter in connection with the General Motors 
strike. Here a group of academic individuals of no indus- 
trial experience undertook to adjudicate a wage controversy. 
They were dealing with the most involved, the most highly 
technical, the largest and the most embracive—in terms of 
its ramifications and scope of operations—industrial organ- 
ization existing in the world today. Yet they presumed with 
such a background of inexperience within a space of a few 
days, to make a recommendation on wages and to base that 
recommendation upon assumption of hours of work, trend 
in costs, prices, schedules of production, as well as the eco- 
nomic conditions of the future, and in other ways. And as 
a base of such recommendations they relied upon data sup- 
plied by a government agency—the Department of Com- 
merce—which data was subsequently repudiated by the 
same government department after it had served the purpose 
for which it was intended. If we compare their findings 
with what actually has happened, you will agree with me 
that it was either an economic crime or a political comedy. 
Perhaps it was both. Such are the inevitable consequences 
of wage and other determinations involving labor-manage- 
ment controversies if removed from the jurisdiction of the 
contending parties. It is a dramatic illustration of the type 
of thing to which | have previously referred 1.e., it is dan- 
verously easy to lose our economic freedom. 


I close my remarks this noon with two points: 


First. In appraising the business trend for 1947 it ap- 
pears clear that the consequential question is whether pro- 
duction will be permitted without interruption, thus making 
possible expanding volume and possibly new peace time rec- 
ords in a national income, or whether the economy is to be 
faced with a situation paralleling that of 1946. At the 
moment I am of the belief that something like the 1946 
pattern is likely to prevail although I hope in modified form. 
Another factor is the unbalanced relationship of wages and 
prices, already discussed. A further advance in prices which 
will be necessary to compensate for any further increase in 
wages, without a corresponding increase in efficiency, means 
a further maladjustment of this relationship. This is a con- 
sideration that can not be overlooked. 

If the economy should follow the strike pattern of 1946, 
even int part, the important sector comprising the durable 
and semi-durable goods, including capital goods, would 
be seriously prejudiced through shortage of materials 
and parts during the strike period and for a period of time 
subsequent thereto as in 1946—depending upon the length 
and scope of the production interruptions. Should that turn 
out to be the case, in that event I am of the opinion that 
there will result a temporary reduction in business activity 
of moderate proportion, influenced particularly by consumer 
perishable goods which have importantly contributed to the 
support of the economy in terms of high national income for 
1946.. We must be reaching the point where the shortages 
developed during the war in such goods are being satisfied. 
Consumption will be prejudiced further by existing high prices. 
We must always remember that it is in the area of the 





semi-durable, durable and capital goods industries that weak- 
nesses in the economy develop and its general trend can best 
be appraised. It is well said that if we could maintain ac- 
tivity in that area, depressions could never occur. This is in 
accordance with the old formula—production equals con- 
sumption plus savings. We must keep the savings flowing 
into the economic stream. Right there, I believe lies the 
fundamental potential strength of .the economy over the 
course of the next two or three years. There is still a large 
unsatisfied demand existing. In the automotive industry 
production in 1946 did not keep pace with obsolescence. 
Large investments still remain to be made by business in 
rehabilitation and expansion. While some plans have been 
curtailed by the confusion and uncertainties that have devel 
oped, likewise by high prices, and other plans have been 
postponed, yet, much remains to be done. And there exists 
a large export demand for such goods and services. On the 
other hand, in the event of additional increases in prices, 
superimposed upon an existing high price level, there is 
certain to be further restrictions as the point is being reached 
where such investments are questionable, both because of in- 
creasing prices and the increased uncertainty that such 
higher prices involve. 

A further advance in the price level at this time will be 
prejudicial to production. Under the now existing circum- 
stances such a step will be deflationary in its effect. It may 
well result in curtailment and indefinite postponement of 
existing capital plans in part, and the, impact on production 
of perishable consumer goods must not be overlooked. If 
we are to increase wages and prices in 1947 as in 1946, is 
there any reason WHY we should not do so in 1948, fol- 
lowing the same illogical economic reasoning? The cost of 
living will follow the upward trend at least in part. 
WHERE is it to stop? If such a course is followed in- 
definitely the end result is bound to be of serious consequence. 
We are following a dangerous course. Such a situation 
should be avoided at all costs. 

And finally as to the election of last month. It is clear 
that a wave of common sense, carrying with it a demand 
that we return to the American way of doing things, swept 
across the country. The economic panaceas of the past 
political regime, such as: We have more by producing less; 
we satisfy our hunger by destroying our food; we preserve 
our freedoms by limiting our economic initiative ; we promote 
free enterprise by creating labor monopolies; we expand em- 
ployment by increasing costs; we encourage enterprise by 
largely confiscating profits; we progress economically by dis- 
crediting business leadership—all such things are finished. 
The American people have said that they have “had plenty 
enough.” It is surprising that they took as much as they 
did. It completes an era. It is certain to result in a far 
more favorable climate in which business is to operate. We 
have been moving as a result of the war, toward a greater 
realization of the importance of production in our scheme 
of things—an appreciation of the fact that business enter- 
prises MUST be encouraged in all legitimate ways—NOT 
discouraged and penalized, as in the recent past. With this 
national support that trend is accelerated and solidified. 

But we must NOT fool ourselves. The verdict of last 
month should be accepted as an opportunity—NOT as a 
VICTORY. It is a protest agains-—NOT an endorsement 
for. It will be a real victory only if we make it such by a 
peacetime program of constructive accomplishment. The 
same problems remain to be solved. Economic statesmanship 
in industrial management is even more greatly needed because 
of the improved opportunity. The need of cooperation 
among all economic groups, remains unchanged. And let 
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us BEWARE: The forces that tend to destroy free enter- 


prise will continue their efforts. They will look upon the 
verdict of last month, not as a defeat but as a challenge. 
American enterprise must continue to demonstrate to the 
world at large, and to our own people in particular, that a 
free economy together with increasing scientific knowledge 





insures always an expanding volume of goods and services, 
made available across a widening front through lowering 
prices, thus insuring higher living standards and a more 
abundant life—a “must” EVERYWHERE, according to 
my belief, IF we are to establish and maintain peace through- 
out the world. 


The Saintly Scientist 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Author, former Member of United States Congress 


Delivered at Memorial Services Commemorating George Washington Carver Week, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, January 5, 1947 


Carver, who owned a pioneer farm in Diamond Grove, 

Missouri, bought a slave for 700 dollars. She was a 
thirteen-year-old Negro girl called Mary. One day in 1860 
a son was born to Mary. She named him George. Soon after, 
George’s father, a slave on a neighboring farm, was killed 
in some field-hand accident. 

These were the bloody border years. Outlaw bands of 
Kansas jay-hawkers and red-leggers, Missouri guerrillas and 
bushwhackers roamed like maddened beasts. They looted, 
burned, and raided. <A raid struck Moses Carver’s farm on 
a bitter cold night in January, 1861. When the raiders left 
they had Mary and her babe. 

Moses’ wife, Susan, was very fond of Mary. So he sent 
a friend as a scout to steal her back. He offered him 40 
acres of fine timberland and a $300 race horse for the return 
of Mary and the baby The friend came back to report that 
Mary had disappeared. Her fate was never known. It 
must have been cruel. But he handed a tattered bundle of 
sick baby, dying of croup and exposure to Moses, and took 
his $300 worth of horseflesh. 

This was the child who became one of America’s greatest 
scientists. This was the child who became the man that the 
79th Congress, without a dissenting vote, passed a bill to 
honor on this day every year. 

The elderly German farmer was stern and taciturn, but 
just. And his good wife was kind. They brought little George 
up in their rough pioneer home to be a useful, prudent and 
resourceful little chap. They taught him to read out of 
Webster’s old Blue Back spelling book. But there was no 
place in Diamond Grove, Missouri, where a little black boy 
could go to school. Not even though Abe Lincoln had freed 
the slaves. Not even though Missouri law had proclaimed 
in 1865 that thereafter “no Negro should know any master 
but God.” 

Now Moses Carver didn’t hold much with God. He was 
never known to have gone to church. But little George 
began to obey his new Master early. When he was ten 
years old he made up his mind that God wanted him to 
have an education. With the good wishes of the Carvers 
following him, he left home to get one. He packed all his 
belongings into one bandanna handkerchief and set off down 
the road for a neighboring town, where there was a school 
of sorts for colored children. 

In the years that followed, young George slowly but surely 
worked his way through grade schools in a half dozen towns 
of the middle west. At odd hours, or in odd months, he 
earned his school money at odd jobs. He was a laundry 
man, a cook, a houseman, a carpenter, a farm hand, a rug- 
cleaner, and a gardener. He grew into a very tall, thin, 


[: the year 1855 a German immigrant called Moses 





gangling stooped young man, who stammered and seemed 
very shy. For some inexplicable reason, he began to develop 
very extraordinary talents. He sang, particularly spirituals, 
well. He played the piano, accordion and organ with some 
virtuosity, although he had never had the price of a lesson. 
He made beautiful laces with his long, clever fingers. He 
painted charming pictures of native flowers, uncannily accu- 
rate in their botanical detail. And with all growing things 
he had a “green thumb.” He seemed to know more about 
the common wayside plants than anyone in any town where 
he worked. Maybe because he rose before the dawn every 
morning, and roamed the fields and woods, collecting and 
classifying plant life, although he had no books to tell him 
what he was looking for, or how to do it. 

Wherever he went he made friends among colored and 
white folks. They helped him a lot. But he was always 
most careful to give service for every penny. He saved little, 
because he always gave his services more generously than he 
was paid for them. 

In the year 1890 he entered Simpson College at Indianola, 
Indiana. This was a white Methodist college which had 
Christian faith and democratic vision enough to take a few 
colored men. After he had paid his entrance fees, he had 
10 cents left in his pocket. He bought 5 cents worth of 
corn meal and 5 cents worth of suet. He lived on that for 
a week. He then worked his way for a year as college- 
laundry-man and janitor. There he started and taught 
Bible classes, which became immensely popular with the 
white students. A year later he went to lowa State Agri- 
cultural College. He worked his way there, too, as a 
waiter, and a masseur for the football team. ‘There seemed 
to be a healing power in his fingers when they touched torn 
muscles. At Iowa State he began to show a totally inex- 
plicable genius for agricultural chemistry. He got his B.A. 
in 1894 and his M.A. in 1896. When he graduated he 
was invited to remain as a member of the faculty. But 
shortly after, the call came from Booker T. Washington to 
join the staff of the struggling Tuskegee Institute in Ala- 
bama. He was offered its Department of Agriculture and 
Chemistry. He accepted at once. What Negro could refuse 
Booker T. Washington, that young courageous leader of his 
people ? 

Washington was among the first colored leaders to see 
that the Negro problem had not been solved by emancipa- 
tion. The children of the beaten backs, and branded breasts 
had been released from physical slavery only to face eco- 
nomic and political slavery. They had been tossed into 
“Liberty” without homes, fields, food, clothes, jobs, votes, or 
education. Never having owned property, they knew neither 
how to protect it, or acquire it. Their families had been 
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torn apart by slave-sales. Their women, who had never been 
allowed legally to marry their mates, had often been used 
by white masters. Their morals and ethics were unstable. 
Except as faith itself had given them instructions, except as 
they could “steal away to Jesus,” they had no Teacher of 
any kind. Mentally and spiritually crippled by white men, 
now they were free. Free to enter in fierce economic com- 
petition with these same white men. The men who believed 
that because of the Negroes’ false pretentions to humanity 
and liberty the South had been economically ruined and 
physically devastated. 

This was the cruel situation that faced Booker T. Wash- 
ington. In the beginning he began almost singlehanded to 
lick it. By teaching his bewildered and suffering people to 
help themselves. By teaching them how to work, how to 
save, how to fit themselves by manual training first and 
formal education second, to be responsible citizens of a free 
country. 

When Carver came to Tuskegee, it was a pitiful little 
collection of collapsing old farm buildings, built mostly by 
the Negroes themselves. Forty years later it was a well- 
endowed splendid University. Its crowning glory was its 
yteatest educator, Carver, who never left it all the days of 
his life. 

When Carver died in 1943, at the age of 83, he was 
known, not only throughout the South, but throughout the 
world. His scientific achievements had been great. For 
forty years he had urged upon the boll-weevil, cotton-ridden 
South, the diversification of crops, soil conservation, increase 
of live stock, native industrialization, and the dissemination 
of all related information to the southern farmer, black and 
white. He lived to see much of his program brought to 
the South. After the disaster of the depression had left vast 
areas a Tobacco Road, with the Negro at the bottom of the 
heap, it took the whole Federal Administration of Roosevelt 
to do what this one colored man had long foreseen must be 
down if the South was ever to be saved. 

For forty years, Carver had urged upon American scien- 
tists the need for developing ersatz, synthetic, or substitute 
products from animal, mineral, and vegetable matter, and 
waste. He lived to see many of his ideas such as dehydrated 
foods, plastics, and so on, adopted in industry. It took two 
world wars to convince America of what this one colored 
man had long foreseen must be done if America was not to 
Waste its raw materials. 

His greatest scientific claim to fame rests on what he ac- 
complished with the so-called “lowly” peanut, and the 
“humble” sweet-potato. 

When Carver came to Tuskegee, the peanut was an 
American crop not worth mentioning. Peanuts were just 
hog food, or a clutter to be found at circuses, and ball-parks. 
‘Today, the peanut is among the 6 largest American crops. 
It involves a 2 hundred million dollar business. 

Carver found over 300 uses for that funny little “goober- 
nut.” In his laboratory, he made from it milk, butter, flour, 
soap, shaving lotion, breakfast foods, a variety of oils, and 
paints, coffee, shampoo, building boards, axle grease, ink, and 
a treatment for dandruff. 

He found over a hundred uses for the sweet-potato. He 
made flour from that too. And molasses, candy, starch, 
vinegar, library paste, tapioca, dyes and shoe-black. 

From cornstalks he made building boards and painting 
canvases. From cotton-waste, he made road-blocks. From 
sawdust, synthetic marble. From clays and loamy soil, many 
dyes and paints. From Alabama red clay, by a process of 
sixtuple oxidization, he made the fabulous blue paint once 
known to King Tut-ankh-Amen’s artists. The secret of this 





pigment had been lost to the world since Moses’ people 
were in bondage down in Egyptland. He even made dyes 
from cowdung. 

Who said you can’t make a silk purse from a sow’s ear? 
Not Carver. He could have, if he had been interested in 
purses. He wasn’t. Least of all was he interested in his 
own purse. He could have been a millionaire. But when 
he died, he was drawing the same salary as when he came 
to Tuskegee. And most of that he had saved, to leave in 
his will to Tuskegee’s Research Foundation. 

A great mycologist, a student of fungus growths, he found 
many cures for crop-blights and diseases. The only thing 
he never licked was the boll-weevil. One suspects that’s be- 
cause he didn’t want to. The South had been suffering for 
a century from its one-crop system. It needed diversification 
if it was ever to prosper. No doubt Carver thought God 
had sent the boll-weevil to teach it this lesson. 

He fathered a whole new science, Chemurgy, which is 
the study of soil constituents, and what is needed to make 
the soil produce more, so men could eat and sell more, and 
dress and live better. -Carver understood well that won- 
derful earthly trinity of the soil, its fruits and man. 

Many honors came to him at the end. He received degrees 
from famous northern universities. He was made a director 
of the Department of Agricultural Research; collaborator 
in the division of plant industry in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, a member of the Royal Society of Arts in Lon- 
don. He was awarded the Spingarn Medal; and, in 1939, 
the Roosevelt Medal for Achievement in Science. 

He had the friendship of three Presidents—Theodore 
Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, and Franklin Roosevelt. Henry 
Ford and Thomas Edison sought his counsel, and both 
offered him vast sums to join their laboratory staffs. 

His fame was world-wide. He corresponded with Ma- 
hatma Ghandi, with whom he has sometimes been compared. 

That is the brief biography of George Washington Carver. 

But now we must ask ourselves, for what shall we honor 
him most today: 

Shall we honor him because he was a Negro? Yes, of 
course. This record of a man born a slave, who wrested 
an education from an inimical white society, and with 
it achieved so greatly, is a spectacular and heartening tri- 
umph for all Negroes, and for all white people who wish to 
see them fulfill their American destiny. But to honor Carver 
primarily as a Negro, is somehow to patronize him. It is 
to say, in effect, that what he accomplished is notable chiefly 
because he was a Negro. It is to deny him something, by 
according him praise for the one thing over which he had no 
control—the color of his skin. Thus in honoring him 
primarily as a Negro, we would subtly belittle him as a 
scientist. 

Then shall we honor him primarily as a scientist regard- 
less, as the expression goes, of color, or birth? Yes, of 
course. How shall mankind ever honor enough a man whose 
discoveries made life richer and easier for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Southerners, both black and white? And yet to 
honor him primarily as a scientist is somehow to ignore that 
very mysterious quality of his success: the thing in him, the 
force in him, the strength in him, which brought him from 
the lowest economic depths of American life, to the pinnacle 
of world fame. It is this something in him that we should 
honor. It is this something which makes him stand on a high 
and singular ground above all other men, black or white, 
and scientists less famous, or more famous. 

I think we should honor George Washington Carver here 
today more as a saint than as a Negro or a scientist. For 
only the saints—and the heroes—ever have, or ever can save 
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But the saints in- 


the world. The heroes cut our losses. 
crease our gains. 

What do we mean by the word, saint? We mean more 
than a man who is generous, kind, patient, and unselfish. 


We mean by saint, a man who consciously tries to live by 
every word that proceeds out of the mouth of God. We 
mean a man who abundantly possesses those three theological 
virtues: faith, hope, and charity. A man who hopes in God, 
when every man’s hand is turned against him, who trusts 
in God, when there seem no grounds for trust, who loves 
in God, when his fellow-men hate him. Such a man Carver 
tried to be, and was. 

His great and abiding significancce for America lies in 
his saintliness. He was born into slavery and ignorance. 
He was emancipated into poverty and prejudice. And yet 
he proved to black and white alike that a man’s will and 
intellect come to him from God. And that when a man 
knows this central fact of the universe, he cannot fail to 
accomplish what other men call miracles. Carver did know 
this fact. He also knew that virtue and knowledge are not 
assets to be used for the profit of the one to whom they 
have been given by God. They are burdens, liabilities, obli- 
gations, ordained for the use of others. 

No scientist, or psychoanalyst can explain the genius of 
Carver in today’s fashionable terms of biological or sociologi- 
cal determinism. By every biological and sociological count, 
this man should have been warped, twisted, or crippled in 
his will and intellect. 

If there had been any birth control, or planned parent- 
hood practitioners around in the year of his birth they would 
have settled for him as the one child who should never have 
been conceived. Born in slavery, puny and ailing, orphaned 
at infancy, he was doomed to failure. 

He was cradled in an atmosphere of hatred and contempt 
for the Negro, that often burst into violence. His people 
were told that they were little better than animals. They 
were often treated worse. Carver did not make the tragic 
error so many of his race have made: he did not believe the 
white racists. So he was never crippled in his opinion of his 
own human nature. Nor did he make the mistake latter-day 
Negroes are making in taking the opinion of some of their 
own leaders, who tell them that while the Negro is the 
equal of che white man, he is nevertheless different in his 
nature. For things which are different in nature are not 
equal. A feeling of “difference” is bound to resolve itself 
into a feeling of either superiority or inferiority. In any 
case, it also cripples a man in his opinion of his human nature, 
by setting him apart from other men. Carver knew precisely 
what he was—a child of God’s. That meant that in his 
essential human nature, with its will and its intellect, he was 
exactly like all God’s children. No real quantitative differ- 
ence could exist between him and other men. Only a quali- 
tative difference in virtue and knowledge. And these came 
from God. Therefore, he knew only God’s grace could 
elevate him above others, or if he refused to accept grace, 
set him below them. And Carver “lifted up his eyes to the 
hills,” whence came his strength. And God’s grace illu- 
mined his human intellect, and steeled his human will. So 
that while he was in no sense different from any other son 
of Adam, he became better, and stronger and wiser. 

The Truth of God had made him free. The Truth of 
God struck off his chains. And it alone will strike off the 
chains of his people, and of all people. 

Carver was simple, with the simplicity of saints, about 
this real source of his strength and wisdom. He said, “I go 
into my laboratory with God.” 

Carver probably never heard of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 





When he spoke, he spoke almost in the same words of that 


medieval saint who said, “Receive, Oh, Lord, my entire 
liberty—my understanding, my memory, my will. From 
Thee I have received all things, to Thee do I return all 
things. Give me but Thy Grace, and Thy Love. I ask 


nothing else of Thee.” 

In Rachkam Holt’s fine biography of Carver, there is a 
very interesting story told which, illustrates his saintly faith. 

Some years ago, Carver was addressing a religious group. 
He began at once to preach his constant theme of God's 
great bounty in the fruits of earth to men, and man’s great 
indifference to it. And how, because man would not con- 
sult God, he had not even scraped the fringes of the earth’s 
possibilities. Instead, he was laying waste to the Eden that 
lay beneath his hand, his plow, his test tubes. 

‘Thou madest man to have dominion over the ~— of 
Thy hands. Thou has put all things under his feet,’ Carver 
quoted. Then he said what he had done with the no-account 
peanut and sweet-potato, man could do with everything else 
that grew because God had said that everything could be 
made of use to man. “God is going to reveal things to us 
that He never revealed before we put our hand in His,” he 
said. ‘No books ever go into my laboratory ... I never have 
to grope for methods; the method is revealed at the moment 
I am inspired to create something new. Without God to 
draw aside the curtain, I would be helpless.” 

Several days later the New York Times published an edi- 
torial about Carver’s talk. 

Said the editor, “It is . . . to be regretted that (Carver) 
should use language that reveals a complete lack of the 
scientific spirit. Real chemists do not scorn books, and they 
do not describe their success, when they have any, to ‘inspira- 
tion.’ Talk of that sort will bring ridicule on an admirable 
institution (Tuskegee), and on the (colored) race.” 

To which we are tempted to say to that unhappy editor 
that talk of his sort has already brought much disaster on 
the whole human race, for it was a flat denial of the power 
of God to aid his own creatures. 

But let us quote Carver’s reply. It ranks perhaps, as the 
noblest and most sensible statement made in a century by an 
American scientist. 

“Inspiration,” Carver wrote, “is not at variance with in- 
formation; in fact the more information one has, the greater 
will be the inspiration. In evolving new creations, I am 
wondering what value a book would be to the creator, if he 
is not a master of analytical work, both qualitative and quan- 
titative.” He went on to say how he had seen taro roots 
in the Tuskegee markets, and how he had begun to explore 
the possibilities of developing useful by-products from them. 
He said, “I know of no one who has ever worked with these 
roots in this way. I know of no book from which I can 
get this information. Yet I will have no trouble doing it. 
Proverbs 3-6—'In all thy ways, acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths.’ Intelligent people now believe in 
God. I am not alone in this. May God deepen and 
strengthen our religion as a race, rather than destroy it.’ 

Now that particular editor probably did not reflect the 
religious views of the Times staff as a whole. Nevertheless, 
the Times did not publish Carver’s reply. Who knows? 
Perhaps they refrained from doing so for fear of disillusion- 
ing Carver about his belief that he, as a scientist, was not 
alone in believing in God. The fact is, that science in our 
age has become increasingly identified with atheism. Many 
and sometimes famous are the scientists who do not believe 
in God. Some of the most famous lived and prospered in 
pre-war Nazi Germany. There they did much about mak- 
ing V-1’s and V-2’s, and for example, soap, not out of peanut 
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oil, but out of human bodies. Perhaps our greatest fear of 
Russia’s atomic acientists, is the knowledge that they believe 
officially in Godlessness. But even in the so-called Christian 
West, the scientific interpretation of man is all too likely. to 
be that he is either a mere animal, a chemical or electrical 
set of reactions, or a machine which secretes thought as a 
dog secretes saliva. And whether they admit it honestly in 
their columns or not, many a modern editor agrees with them. 

Yet these are the very same editors who plead for the 
advancement of the colored people, on the grounds that 
they are not animals! How incredibly contradictory is their 
position! How silly is the position of the Godless scientists! 
[heir task, they say, is to discover the laws of nature and 
the universe. And yet they deny that there is a law-giver 
and a governor of the order they discover. Carver’s mind 
was too intelligent to be caught in such childish contra- 
dictions. 

Carver, of course, might also have told that Times editor, 
that Archimedes was not reading any book in the bath tub, 
he day he sprang forth, not only bookless, but towelless, 
shouting, “Eureka!” seeing, as it were, in a divine flash, the 
law of the buoyancy of matter. How many times before 
Archimedes had taken a bath, we do not know, but certainly 
this was not his first one. And yet, in that particular tub, 
he had his greatest scientific inspiration, 

What book was Newton consulting under the tree the 
day that apple plopped on his head, and knocked, so speak, 
the idea of the law of gravity into him? ‘That could not 
have been the first time that Newton ever sat under an apple 
tree. Nor, if he was a normal man, the first time he had 
been accidentally beaned by some external object. It was 
not necessary for God to hit Carver over the head with a 
peck of peanuts to set his mind to work. He had never 
so far lost contact with his Creator 

The above are only two examples of pure scientific in- 
spiration. Indeed, the annals of science are full of inspira- 
tional and accidental discoveries of major importance. 

What irritated that Times editor, and what irritates many 
people today about Carver, was that instead of muttering 
something about how his ideas “just naturally came to him,” 
or even shouting an occasion Hallelujah, he always said, 
with devastating simplicity, and honesty, “I am just an in- 
terpreter. 1 have only to listen to God’s voice and He tells 
me what to do.” 

Carver's favorite poem was “The Flower” by Alfred Lord 
‘Tennyson: 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 
| pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little Flower, but IF I could understand 
What vou are, root and all, and all in all, 
| should know what man and God is.” 


And Carver always wore a little flower in the button hole 
of his old clean shabby suit. A reminder to him, no doubt, 
that it was enough for him, as for any man, to try to under- 
stand a simple field flower to understand all. He never 
succeeded. No man ever will, this side of the grave. But 
Carver understood better than most, because he let the God 
who had made the flower help him. 

Carver never erred, as so many scientists and laymen do 
who claim to believe in “something” in identifying the Cre- 
ator with the things He created. God was not in the flower, 
or in the earth, or in the elements, or in man, as some “life 
force,” or “energy,” developing and perfecting itself along 
with animal, mineral, and vegetable matter. Carver knew 
that God was already perfect, and that He stood outside 
His created universe. God, although everywhere, was no 








more to be confused with that flower, than Tennyson was 
to be confused with his poem, or Carver with what he made 
in his test tubes. No one would hold, in short, that Tenny- 
son was his poem, that Carver was his peanuts, or even that 
Einstein is his theory of relativity. ‘Tennyson, Carver, Ein- 
stein were the creators of the things they created. Their 
spirits, and minds had informed and inspired their creations, 
bore, so to speak, their imprint, but they stood wholly outside 
of them. The simple logical fact of the perfect existence of 
a perfect Creator, whose imprint was on everything, Carver 
held as naturally as he held the heart in his breast. And, 
therefore, in trying to find out about what a peanut was 
made for, he asked quite logically the One who had made 
it, and who knew all the answers. He got plenty. 

Because Carver acknowledged God in all his ways, he let 
God direct his paths. God directed him in the path of 
humility. Humility is not to be confused with servility. 
Carver faced all men with that dignity, courage, and self- 
confidence which come naturally to the man who knows he 
has been created Lord of all the earth, and knows no master 
but God. ‘Christ is my strength,” he said over and over. 
He tried to behave as a follower of Christ ought to behave. 
He never took refuge in tragic clowning and dumb-nigger 
fooling. The men of his race have often been pitifully 
forced to assume this attitude as protective coloration, to 
conceal their breaking hearts, and to avoid a broken head. 
In the words of a great Negro poet, Countee Cullen, the 
average Negro was 

“Born of the sorrowful of heart 
Mirth was a crown upon his head, 
Pride kept his twisted lips apart 
In jest, to hide a heart that bled.” 


Carver was never melancholy or bitter. How could he be? 


He had that peace that passeth all understanding, in the joy 
of the Lord. 


And because he knew how lavishly God gives, he gave 
likewise. He tried to return good for evil whenever he had 
the chance. As a Negro that was daily, sometimes hourly. 


Our Blessed Lord was crucified for claiming to be Divine. 
The Negro is often crucified for claiming to be human. 

It would take a long time to tell all the insults and degra- 
dations, the large and small indignities visited on Carver, 
even after he became a well known scientist, just because 
he was colored. Jim Crowism followed him all the days of 
his life. When he was invited to a hotel by a big group of 
businessmen, to explain his discoveries to them—in order 
that they might make money, he was forced to go up in the 
freight elevator. When he traveled to lecture at great white 
universities, he could not eat in the dining car. Once he 
addressed a number of divinity students. They applauded 
his address loudly. But afterwards, some of those young men 
who were going forth to preach about the Christ who had 
died to save all men, refused to shake hands with him. In 
whose hands were the Crucifixion nails plunged afresh on 
that dark evening? 

Once, under the auspices of the YWCA, he did a lecture 
tour of a dozen colleges in Mississippi. In some of these 
towns during the night, the citizens had put up strange 
signs to welcome the South’s greatest scientist, “Nigger, 
don’t let the sun set on you in this town.” 

He spoke at the University of Oxford. Later Senator 
Bilbo demanded to know “what the proud university of 
Mississippi was comin’ to anyhow,” to let “that peanut 
nigger from Tuskegee” talk to them. What, he fiercely 
asked, could a dirty coon have to say that would interest fine 
Southern boys, no less girls? 
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Carver’s subject had been how the whole South could 
grow prosperous by crop-rotation. 

Once Carver was called before a Congressional committee 
to testify on his chemical discoveries with the goober. It was 
the tag-end of a weary legislative day. Carver’s time was 
gruffly limited by the chairman to ten minutes. At the end 
of the ten minutes, even the southern democrats were en- 
thralled. They extend his time to an hour and a half. When 
he finished they rose in a body, and applauded. As a former 
member of Congress, who has seen many a busy and bored 
Congressman cut short the testimony of cabinet members, or 
sneak out in the middle of it, I can tell you, that this was 
indeed an astonishing triumph. It gives me some idea of 
the tremendous power he must have held over even un- 
friendly and superior audiences. 


Well, one prediction is safe. No American Congress will 
ever pass legislation to honor the name of Bilbo. And today 
that Prince of Calumny, whose mouth spews forth the toads 
of prejudice, and the asps of hate, could do with only a 
little of the honor the world is now according that “peanut 
nigger.” 


And in having said so much against another of God’s 
creatures, I have spoken more harshly than George Wash- 
ington Carver ever was heard to do of any man in all his 
life. 

“They crucified my Lord 
And he never said a mumblin’ word. 
Not a word, not a word, not a word!” 


The Lord had set a watch before his mouth, and kept the 
door of his lips. And when he could not speak well of a 
man, he remained silent. 


His ascetism, his celibacy, and his poverty, were all marks 
of his deep piety. He sparingly ate only the simplest foods. 
Often his own herb-and-wildfield flower dishes. He neither 
smoke nor drank. When someone asked him why he did 
not smoke, he replied, “If God had intended the human 
nose to be used for a chimney, he would have turned the 
nostrils up.” And when a Time reporter once wrote him up 
“as a shabby toothless old man,” he simply smiled and said, 
“The reporter did not really seek information. If he had 
asked me I would have told him I was not toothless. I had 
my teeth the whole time in my pocket.” 

He might have made millions, but whatever God revealed 
to him, he shared fully and freely with all who would accept 
it. It astonished others that he refused all profit from his 
knowledge. It astonished him that they ever expected him 
to claim personal rewards for the information God had 
given him. He would permit no patents to be taken out on 
his discoveries, allow no commercialization of his name. 
When some members of Tuskegee urged him to do so, in 
order to enrich his own people, his answer was that the white 
men had too long exploited the black man. And black men 
would not make this process just by turning the tables. 

Although he was always something of a recluse, like all 
saints, when he went forth, it was to help his fellow men 
who were most in need. The poorest Negro got as much of 
his time as the richest and most important visitor to his 
laboratory. Did some Negro or po’ah white down the road 
need a cheap bright paint for his pitiful shack, setting eggs, 
information on how to can tomatoes, fill an eroded ditch, 
cook cowpeas, pickle meat in hot weather, make draperies out 
of burlap bags? Carver told him, and if he still didn’t un- 
derstand went and showed him. He prescribed good food— 
to be found in the fields for diet deficiency, and medicaments 
made from forest herbs for his neighbors ills. He helped 
them grow their crops. He vetted their animals. 





Rich men who wrote offering thousands for a cure for a 
crop blight received the answer free by return mail. Free 
to the asker. The stamp had cost Carver three cents. 

One day it will be clearly seen that in addition to his 
scientific achievements, Carver did more than any man ever 
born to improve racial relations in America. 

But over and above all else, his significance for our time 
is that in his person, he showed that a man of Science func- 
tions best for the good of the world, when he is a man of 
God. 

When American scientists begin to follow with humility 
in his footsteps, and to consult God in their laboratories, 
that day—and that day only—will they stop making atomic 
bombs, chemical gases to wipe out all life, and all the other 
frightful weapons, which they are everywhere projecting in 
the laboratories of white civilization. 

They won’t stop, of course. Our age is far gone down 
the road to materialism. 

In 1943 a reporter asked Carver what he thought of 
world events. He replied, ‘““We are on the verge of a great 
purification.” And would say no more. 

Did he mean that men in vast numbers must yet be 
stricken to their knees, and enslaved by their brothers? 
That all the world must be tortured and crucified in a third 
world war before mankind will come to its senses and see 
that men can never be free, and stay free until we admit 
that the God of Love is our true Master? 

But if we will not listen now to God, then let us all listen 
to this saintly American, George Carver. 

“T indulge in very little lip service,’ he said. “But I ask 
the Great Creator silently, and often many times a day, to 
permit me to speak to Him through the three kingdoms he 
has created—the animal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms— 
to understand their relations to each other, and to the great 
God who made all of us. I ask him daily and sometimes 
momentarily to give me wisdom and understanding and 
bodily strength. Hence I am asking and receiving all the 
time.” 

As twilight fell over Tuskegee on the night of January 5, 
1943, George Washington Carver died peacefully. It is 
that day we are here to memorialize. And that we honor 
his death-day, instead of his birthday, as is the world-wide 
custom with all great men, is also strangely significant. Per- 
haps that, too, is a sign from God, who in his Providence 
concealed Carver’s birthday on earth in the mists of chance 
and time. With the exception of Our Blessed Lord’s birth- 
day, and His Mother’s the Christian Church celebrates the 
anniversaries of all saints on their death-days. For that is 
the day when they are really born: born into the full sight 
of their Creator. 

His life story might be told in the titles of the spirituals 
he loved so well: 

Oh, Mary, don’t you weep don’t you moan! You toiled 
in slavery down in the South’s land. Your son was young 
when he begun. But the trumpet sounded in his soul. And 
the walls came tumblin’ down. His knees got acquainted 
with the Hillsides too. And down came heavenly manna. 
There was a balm in Gilead. Go, telling doubting Thomas. 
He climbed the highest rung of Jacob’s ladder. And the 
sweet chariot swung low to carry him home. To see how the 
end would be. His people are shouting all over God's 
heaven! 

Oh, yes, do believe without a doubt—we Christians got 
a right to shout, as well as the angels. For his saintly life, 
“a gospel of self-forgetful service,” sowed in us the seeds of 
a richer Faith in God, and a greater love of our Brother. 
How God blessed America, when he blessed George Wash- 


ington Carver! 
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A Year of Decision in Education 


DEMOCRACY DEPENDS ON DISCUSSION AND PERSUASION 
By DR. W. NORWOOD BRIGANCE, President of the Speech Association of America during 1946; 
Professor of Speech, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Delivered at the Opening Session of the 31st Annual Conference of the Speech Association of America, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 30, 1946. 


HAT iconoclastic historian, Bernard DeVoto, wrote 

a significant book three years ago entitled The Year 

of Decision: 1846. It was a history of America in 
that one year, 1846, and it was DeVoto’s contention that 
the course of American history and the pattern of American 
lite for the half century following were determined by 
events and decisions that took place in the year 1846. 

lt is a paradox that the year 1946, even more than 1846, 
is likely to be significant as a Year of Decision: 1946 is 
Year One of the atomic bomb; 1946 is Year One of the 
United Nations Organization; 1946 is Year One of a 
power struggle between two political philosophies, com- 
munism and democracy—or what passes for communism and 
democracy—that ‘is likely to test both our ability to handle 
atomic weapons without explosion and to live under a united 
nations organization. As a discerning wit remarked, “From 
now on, we know it is One World, all right; but we don’t 
know yet whether it is to be This World or the Next 
World.” 

Robert M. Hutchins said last May to the American Coun- 
cil on Education: “The great problems before us are first, 
can we survive? and second, what kind of life are we going 
to lead if we do?” Then he added that the world must try to 
arrive at a destination where survival is possible within 
“not more than five years.” 

If Hutchins is right, then 1946 is Year One of our five 
vears of grace. If he is wrong it is still a Year of Decision, 
because what we have done in this year, and shall do during 
the first half of 1947, is likely to determine for a long time 
to come the course of history, not for America alone but 
for the world. 


I] 


Now this Year of Decision in international affairs is also 
a Year of Decision in American education, for the obvious 
reason that the repercussions in the political and military 
world have set off seismic tremors in the academic world: 
1946 is Year One of the Harvard Report on General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society; 1946 is the year of the Columbia 
University report on A College Plan in Action; 1946 is a 
vear in which more than one hundred colleges and univer- 
sities, including what we may call the eminent institutions, 
have either announced or instituted a revised curriculum; 
1946 is a year in which Mr. Hutchins’ pronunciamentos on 
the tall of man have been accelerated in tempo. 

In brief, 1946 is a year in which “merican education is 
attempting to fix a new pattern of education. It is the most 
widespread curriculum revision since the day of Charles W. 
Eliot, and it is likely to determine the direction of educa- 
tion for at least the next generation. 

Therefore, | want to look at two of these recommenda- 
tions for curriculum change, two that are widely known and 
that reflect the thinking of a large area of traditionalism in 
education, and I want to estimate their implications. 


ilk 


The first is that proposed by Mr. Hutchins. Mr. Hut- 
chins, of course is a curious cross between Peck’s Bad Boy 





in education and a lonely, austere Savonarola who thunders, 
“Repent ye, or be doomed!” His tenets are these: 


1. The human race is either about to destroy itself, or to 
survive under a “peace more horrible than war’’—unless we 
change our present system of education, drastically and at 
once. 


2. To save the human race from this ill-fated alternative, 


we must abandon vocational education in the schools, and 
make all education a liberal education “for the common 
vocation of citizenship.” 

3. The core of this liberal education is not to be found in 
a study of modern science or social science, or in focussing 
on the contemporary problems that beset man. It is to be 
had in the study of Great Books of the past—let us say, 
Homer and Thucydides, Virgil and Augustine. Somewhere 
along the line I either read or heard a speech of Mr. Hut- 
chins’ in which he said that the curriculum he proposed 
would not be essentially altered over the period of 100 years, 
or even a 1,000 years. Pure knowledge, because it was pure, 
was not defiled by time. I believe 1 am not doing Mr. Hut- 
chins an injustice by saying that this is an inherent part of 
his plan of education. 

Now Mr. Hutchins’ faith is appealing. He is so earnest 
and so unashamed that you cannot help but admire him. 
In the midst of a modern world, created for the most part by 
the educators who rebelled against the ascetic pattern of 
education (I assume it is understood by persons in this room 
that the scientific and economic foundations of modern 
society were laid by educators who broke away from the 
classical tradition), Mr. Hutchins repeats without apology 
an old refrain: 


Faith of our fathers, living still, 
In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword:... 
We will be true to thee til death! 


He stirs in us old memories. We want to believe him. Per- 
haps we want to believe him because he calls to us with a 
child-like faith. Perhaps also we want to believe him because 
his is a simple faith, and we are hungry for simplicity. So 
many of our problems are complex. We want to get back 
to the days when life was simple, or we thought it was 
simple. 

But we cannot quite give our intellectual assent to Mr. 
Hutchins. If it were wholly an act of faith, we might go 
along; but reason compels us to pause. Perhaps too we re- 
member that warning spoken by Dr. Donald B. Tresidder, 
once an eminent physician and now president of Stanford 
University. Said Dr. Tresidder to a group of educators last 
May at which Mr. Hutchins was present: “I have long 
been interested in Robert Hutchins—from a medical point 
of view!” 

Essentially, Mr. Hutchins’ grand scheme of education 
breaks down at that point which Ortega y Gassett calls 
“historic reason.” Gassett has pointed out that when a peo- 
ple think effectively, they think in terms of their historic 
past, and they use “historic reason.” Mr. Hutchins, in call- 
ing upon the faith of his fathers, denies historic reason. 
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He would take us back to the educational concept of the 
early Middle Ages, to a pattern of education that closed the 
Platonic schools, and rested its learning on the Sacred Books 
of the Past—with the result that the intellectual world was 
frozen for 1,000 years. It was not inevitable that we have 
the Middle Ages. Part of the responsibility for it rests on 
those educators who closed the Platonic schools and antici- 
pated Mr. Hutchins by 1,500 years. They were the original 
worshippers of great books. 

Mr. Hutchins is seemingly unaware that the educational 
gospel he preaches was also the dominant theme of education 
in the oldest of all civilizations—that of China—and that 
its effect was to still the spirit of inquiry in the Chinese 
mind, or at least to prevent its ever arising, and that this 
pattern of education was perhaps the single most influential 
factor in the slow withering of what otherwise might have 
become a great civilization. Again, it was not inevitable that 
China should be as it is today. Part of that responsibility 
rests on those educators of China 2,500 years ago who fixed 
on China the pattern of education that Mr. Hutchins would 
fix on us. 

Thomas Jefferson warned us against Mr. Hutchins’ doc- 
trine a century and a quarter ago. At the age of 73, when 
many minds look backward instead of forward, Jefferson 
wrote urgently that “. . . institutions must go hand in hand 
with the progress of the human mind. . . . as new discoveries 
are made .. . institutions must advance also, and keep pace 
with the times,” and he warned against any society remaining 
“ever under the regimen of their ancestors.” (Writings, 
Ford, ed. X,42-43.) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson repeated that warning 109 years 
ago. Speaking before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Har- 
vard, he said bluntly: 

Each age, it is found, must write its own books... . 
Meek young men grow up in libraries, believing it their 
duty to accept the views which Cicero, which Locke, which 
Bacon, have given; forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and 
Bacon were only young men in libraries when they wrote 
these books. 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have the book- 
worm. 


Mr. Hutchins’ plan of bookworm education fails in the 
test of historic reason. 


IV 


Next, I would like to look at the Harvard Report on 
General Education in a Free Society. 1 began reading that 
Report before the printer’s ink on it was decently dry. I 
had been waiting for its appearance for almost a year. I 
think I can truthfully say I started reading it with excite- 
ment. I expected something of the institution that had pro- 
duced Charles W. Eliot, who touched off the educational 
changes of the late 19th century. 

Well, one is not wholly disappointed in the Harvard Re- 
port. In many respects it is what one would expect from 
Harvard: scholarly, thorough, and at times brilliant. But it 
is characterized by the limitations of the Harvard institu- 
tional mind, limitations from which Charles Eliot had been 
wholly free (and from which the Harvard scientists are 
free today). I do not mean to imply that the institutional 
mind of Harvard is a separate and distinct species. It is 


rather a particularized pattern of the academic institutional 
mind, but it is characterized by its own particular limita- 
tions. These limitations, for example, are seen in the histor- 
ical writings of those Harvard historians, Albert Bushnell 
Hart and Edward Channing, as contrasted with their Har- 
vard successor, A. 


M. Schlesinger, who was educated at 








Ohio State and Columbia. It was the pattern of mind dealt 
with by Vernon L. Parrington, himself a Harvard man, in 
his Main Currents in Anierican Thought. 


But if you want to meet the Harvard institutional mind 
at its best, you will find it in John P. Marquand’s delightful 
satire, the Pulitzer Prizewinning novel of 1938, The Late 
George Adley. Marquand understood the type of mind that 
produced the Harvard Report, and he satirized it in a wicked 
and delightful manner. To anyone who plans to read that 
Report, I recommend first reading The Late George Apley. 
Having done that, you can read more discerningly between 
the lines of the Report: 


Dear John: [wrote the late George Apley to his son] 
When I come I want you to take me to some of the new 
plays, and please don’t feel that I shall be shocked by 
them. Your father can stand a good deal. 

And again: 


Dear John: . . . Yesterday I found that your mother 
had actually taken this [Sigmund] Freud book out of the 
Athenaeum. She was embarrassed when I found her read- 
ing it ..., and gave as her reason that she wished to 
know what [your sister] Eleanor was doing. I am now 
reading it for the same reason. 


Throughout the Harvard Report there is this shocked 
acceptance of the present, a resentment that we are living 
today instead of yesterday. In the allied Harvard Report 
made in 1942 on The Training of Secondary School Teach- 
ers Especially with Reference to English, this resentment 
against having to live today produces the following incredibly 
delightful statement: 


Unfortunately [italics mine], however, there ts another 
element . . . —and this is the mass-communication of the 
newspapers, magazines, movies, and (especially) the radio. 
The tendency of all of them... is to cajole and lull 
readers, onlookers or listeners into a permanent state of 
unquestioning receptivity; to prevent their becoming rea- 
soning, critical beings. (p. 4) 


The late George Apley said exactly the same thing in the 
same overtones: 


Dear John: I wish there weren't quite so many new 
ideas. Where do they come from? ... 1 try to think what 
is in back of them and speculation often disturbs my sleep. 


This attempt to deny the existence of the present, or at 
least a resentment against having to deal with it, is the un- 
derlying philosophy of the latter half of the Harvard Report. 
It states and adheres to the premise that one of the pur- 
poses of education is to free the student from the tyranny 
of the present. We all agree with that, of course. I want 
to make that very clear. There is no understanding the 
present without knowing a significant part of the past. That 
is precisely what I had in mind in quoting Ortega y Gassett 
that we think effectively only when we think in terms of 
the historic past and use “historic reason.’”’ I believe that. 
But the effect of the Harvard Report is to free the student 
from the tyranny of the present by fixing on him the tyranny 
of the past. To some of us, tyranny in any form is bad. 

It was against this tyranny of the past in education that 
Thomas Jefferson struck when he turned his back on his 
own alma mater, William and Mary, and established the 
new University of Virginia—to break the grip of the dead 
hand of the past that smothered living learning. 

It was against this tyranny of the past that Charles 
Francis Adams II protested to Harvard University itself in 
a year when he was a member of the Harvard Board of 
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()verseers. 
he. said: 


Of the education he had received at Harvard 


. no matter how long I may live, I shall never be 
able to overcome some of the great disadvantages 
_which the . .. wrong theories and worse practices of my 
alma mater inflicted upon me. And not on me alone... . 
We were all college graduates, and yet how many of us 
could follow out a line of sustained, close thought, ex- 
pressing ourselves in clear concise terms? 


It is one thing to study the past. It is another to be 
smothered by it. 
| want to make it clear that much of the Harvard Report 
is good, is in fact very good. Especially, it seems to me, 
that its statement of the traits of mind that constitute edu- 
cation are the best I have ever read. 
‘These abilities are, the Report states: 
to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make 
relevant judgments, to discriminate among values. They 
are not in practice separable and are not to be developed 
in isolation. (p. 65.) 


Its exposition of these abilities is profound and penetrating. 
For example, it recognizes three aspects of effective thinking: 
(1) Logical thinking, or “the capacity to extract universal 
truths from particular cases and, in turn, to infer particulars 
trom general laws.” (2) Relational thinking, or the “under- 
standing of complex and fluid situations, in dealing with 
which logical methods are not adequate . . . thinking in a 
context.” (3) The element of imagination in thinking, 
which is “distinctive in the thinking of the poet’? and may 
be discribed as neither straight thinking, nor crooked think- 
ing, but as “curved thinking.” (pp. 65-67.) 

This part of the Report states explicitly that “education 
is not merely the imparting of knowledge, but the cultiva- 
tion of certain aptitudes and attitudes.” (p. 64.) 

lf the Report adhered to this throughout, it would be 
the greatest document on education of the 20th century. Its 
failure is that it does not. Having set this as the qualities 
of mind to be developed by education, the Report then— 
curiously and without explanation—settles back on the or- 
thodox curriculum divisions of the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. From that point it ceases to 
offer any further original or profound contribution. 

One is at loss to explain the inconsistency, or shall we say 
the failure to follow through. Was it because the two parts 
of the Report were developed by two subcommittees which, 
being unable to reconcile their differences, simply let them 
stand unreconciled ? Or was the committee a victim of struc- 
tural monism, seeking for a unified simplicity? At any rate 
it settled back on a structural unity, simple but adequate, 
of natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 

V 

Basically the weakness of Mr. Hutchins’ grand scheme 
and of the latter part of the Harvard Report is that they 
rest tacitly on the assumption that knowledge is power. “Give 
students knowledge,” they say in effect, “‘and they will be able 
to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make rel- 
evant judgments, and to discriminate among values.” No 
one questions this need for knowledge, not in the least, but 
knowledge alone does not enable people to think effectively, 
to communicate thought, or make relevant judgments, or 
discriminate among values. Having the knowledge is not 
enough. There must be added ability to use that knowledge. 

In every crisis of the 20th century there has existed 
enough knowledge in the world to solve it. But it was not 
in the right place at the right time. That is another way of 


saying that it could not be communicated to the point needed, 
at the time needed. 


Twice before I have referred to Ortega y Gassett’s in- 
sistence on the importance of “historic reason.” Let me use 
it now in specific instance. Ramsey Muir, one of the most 
competent of English historians, at the close of his discus- 
sion of the English Civil War, set forth one of the tissues 
of modern education. He had just finished the account of 
this conflict which rent the English people 300 years ago. 
It was a conflict between two political forces that rejected 
compromise. The Royalists had lost, their king had been 
executed, their leaders had been proscribed, and Cromwell 
had been made dictator. The Puritans had won a victory 
as complete as any victory by force can ever be won. Yet 
at Cromwell’s death five years later, the fruits of victory 
were lost and the Stuart kings were restored to the throne. 
It was a conflict in which the Puritans lost in the end 
because they had won the war. After describing this, Muir 
came to his momentous statement: 


The war had taught the English people “that even the 
noblest and the most enlightened aims are vitiated and 
will eventually be frustrated if those who advocate them 
try to secure their victory by force, and not by discussion 
and persuasion. These [discussion and persuasion] were 
to be henceforth the characteristic notes of the growth of 
free institutions in the British Commonwealth. (4 Short 
History of the British Commonwealth, II, 487.) 


The British people learned that in the 17th century, not 
through their educational system, but through war and dic- 
tatorship. What it thus learned is what every democracy 
must teach to every successive generation: That democracy 
rests on discussion and persuasion, that its people shall dis- 
cuss their problems and reach an intelligent consensus, that 
they shall not goosestep to military commands, nor yield to 
mob law. 


There are two kinds of nations in the world today, only 
two: Those who in crises want to shoot it out, and those 
who have learned how to talk it out. There are these two 
kinds, no more. They are the democratic nations, and the 
totalitarian nations. That is the essence of what Macaulay 
meant when he made the famous statement that, “Parlia- 
mentary government is government by speaking.” 


Now the education of each successive generation in this 
process, always essential to democracy, has become es- 
sential to the survival in its present form of what we choose 
to call civilization. Uranium 235—and its derivative, plu- 
tonium—have brought us exactly to that point. Either we 
accept it, or accept the alternative given by Reuben Gustav- 


son: “I believe in one uranium atom, divisible, with oblivion 
for all.” 

The England described by Muir could develop this by 
methods not to be relied on today. To paraphrase Disraeli, 
it was a government, “by the few, and the very few.” Only 
one man in ten had the right to vote and none of the women. 
But the gentlemen of England who ran that government 
had been trained in the home, trained also by tutors, and 
trained, finally, in college—not only to communicate their 
ideas effectively, but also to settle their differences by talk. 
That was the core of their democracy. 

Today, in contrast, we have universal suffrage. This is 
simply another way of saying that the nine men in ten who 
did not vote 300 years ago now control the government. 
Yet we have not developed any system comparable to the 
home-tutor-college training among the gentlemen of Eng- 
land for educating the whole electorate of today in the use 
of discussion as an instrument for making group decisions. 
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The Hutchins scheme and the Harvard Report fail entirely 
to provide in any way for this inherent feature on which 
democracy now rests and has always rested. 

These educators are irked by the present. They want to 
escape from it by living in the past. But the relentless pres- 
sure of the present cannot be escaped by ignoring it. Con- 
sider one aspect of this pressure of the present. The radio 
and talking picture now carry the human voice around the 
world. They have become most powerful instruments in 
existence for mass education and mass thought-stimulation, 
for people today hear and are influenced by the voices from 
Hollywood, Washington, London, Rome and Moscow. ‘The 
sheer existence of the radio determines to a large degree our 
choice of national rulers. It exerts a constant influence on 
the operation of democratic government. Is it asking too 
much that educators in this Year of Decision face the fact 
frankly that these inventions compel a reappraisal of some 
of the older methods of education that were based on the 
primacy of the printed page? 

What do Hutchins and the Harvard committee say should 
be done about these forces of mass education and mass 
thought-stimulation? . . . Nothing. Nothing at all. They 
not only fail to recognize the new form of an old force. 
They fail to recognize the old force itself. The only ref- 
erence I can find to the radio or moving pictures appears 
in the 1942 Harvard Report on the training of English 
teachers. I quote: “The recommended program contains no 
element of special training . . . in such instruments of edu- 
cation as the radio and the moving picture.” (p. 139) 

I don’t want to be facetious, but the general impression 
I get from the Harvard Report is that the teaching, let us 
say, of Beowulf is highly acceptable in a modern curriculum, 
and that one may devote a substantial part of time in college 
to pursuing the pronunciation of the phoneme [i] in Wessex 
during the late 12th century—or indeed anything that comes 
out of the past, just so long as it can be examined in terms 
of course content. The fact that “much of yesterday’s wis- 
dom is today’s banality and tomorrow’s boloney” does not 
trouble the framers of this Report. 

But I submit that an inherent part of education is to be 
able to do something, as well as to know something. I sub- 
mit further that every educated person ought to know when 
a thing is proved and when it is not proved, should know 
how to investigate and to analyze a proposition that con- 
fronts him, and how to search for a solution, how to talk 
about it effectively before others, and how to contribute to 
a discussion on problems of joint interest. 

Above all, I submit that any educational system. should 


produce an understanding in the next generation (and here 

I am quoting Eric Hodgins, vice president of Time, Inc.) 
that clear and understandable communication between man 
and man is the most important necessity in the material 
world; that wars, plagues, pestilences, and famines are 
eventually to be done away with only through this means. 
Here indeed is a proposition on which free and Christian 
mankind can unite as upon almost nothing else. 


Mr. Hutchins’ grand scheme and the Harvard Report 
stop short of this vital aspect of education. They fall short, 
therefore, of offering a full philosophy of general education 
in a free society. 

It is our duty in this Year of Decision to see that this 
omission shall not go unnoticed and unchallenged. 

VI 

Here perhaps I ought to stop. But there is one thing 
more I want to say, a reference to a fact that ought to make 
every educator uneasy in conscience, namely, the grave in- 
dictment against education that those great political and 
social upheavals which have marked the history of man, 
have been too largely caused by men of education. The 
French Revolution, the American Revolution, the Jeffer- 
sonian Revolution, the Jacksonian Revolution—and I for- 
bear to mention political disturbances the past 20 years— 
represent upheavals in which the underprivileged and un- 
dereducated were compelled to overthrow the dominion of 
the privileged and educated. 1 grant that leadership in these 
movements came from a few, a very few, of the educated 
class. I remind you that the majority of the so-called edu- 
cated people stood against change, until much of the violence 
of these upheavals came from delayed pressure which the 
educated people had helped to create. 

To what extent was this due to the kind of education 
given them in school—that study of the dead past as a dead 
past, the curriculum criticised by Jefferson as “the regimen 
of their ancestors,” the educational practices branded by 
Charles Francis Adams as the “wrong theories and worse 
practices . . . inflicted upon me. And not on me alone”? 

The concept of Greek education was, “Know Thyself.” 
The concept of some of educational planners today is, “Know 
the Greeks,” or “Know the novelists of the 19th century, in- 
cluding the obscure ones.” 

I heard a man who calls himself an educator say the 
other day, “All right, we can make an atomic bomb. So 
what? That has nothing to do with the college curriculum.” 
That our educational system could produce such a man is 
an indictment of that system. 


On Seas of Ink 


JOURNALISM AS A CAREER 
By LIONEL CROCKER, Professor of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Delivered before the Miami Valley Journalists 


AM very happy to be here tonight to talk to you high 
school journalists. I congratulate you on finding such 
a splendid outlet for your energies in your extracur- 
ricular endeavor. For some of you, journalism is now just 
a hobby; for others of you, it may well become your life 
work. Regardless of whether or not you are just playing 
with journalism now, or whether you are planning to em- 
bark upon journalism as a career, I am sure that what I 
am going to say about the ships that you employ as you ride 





Association at Piqua, Ohio, December 6, 1946 


the seas of ink will be of some use to you. I should like to 
talk about the good ships, craftsmanship, sportsmanship and 
stewardship. To be sure I might talk about some of the 
other ships, which are sturdy craft, such as friendship and 
discipleship, but perhaps you know a great deal about them 
already. 

Craftsmanship. Here is a ship that will weather every 
stormy blast that blows. Learn how to write! Study such 
masters of your craft as William Allen White, Walter 
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Lippmann, Raymond Clapper, Anne Hare McCormick, Dor- 
othy Thompson and Ernie Pyle. 

‘Take every course in writing you can get while in high 
school. Every semester take a course in some form of self- 
expression. Enjoy verbalizing. Ralph Barton Perry, at 
the close of his career as a philosopher at Harvard Uni- 
versity, spoke of his joy in verbalizing. “I was always in- 
terested in the use of the spoken or written word. . . . And 
the contentment which I have felt in my chosen professional 
iob has been due, I feel sure, to the fact that it gave me an 
iImost limitless opportunity of oral and written verbalizing.” 

\len like Ernie Pyle have made journalism a profession. 
‘Twenty-five years ago it would have been impossible to list 
men and women as journalists as I have just done. The 
trail has been blazed for you. Ernie Pyle was a student of 
journalism at Indiana University. His success was no acci- 
dent. He was a superb craftsman. Let me quote you what 
Frank Ford, Editor, The Evansville Press, said about the 
craftsmanship of Ernie Pyle: 

“But it should be said before long, and this is as good a 
time as any, that Ernie was a professional writing man, 
carefully trained, starting at Indiana University where he 
was a vood student, and through more than 20 years of hard 
practical experience. 

“Fernie was a newspaper reporter. He stood out because 
he was a good reporter, one of the best of his time. 

“He was, it must be conceded, also a fine person: kind, 
considerate, loyal, industrious; and these characteristics came 
out in his writing. 

“But the important thing, again, was that he could write.” 

What can you and I learn about craftsmanship from such 
men as Ernie Pyle? Let me list five maxims: 

|. Shorten your sentences. 


2. Don’t use ten dollar words. 


3. Use picture words and phrases. 
4+. Refer to people and places. 
5. Dramatize your material. 


|. Shorten your sentences. What is your sentence length? 
[do you know? Have you ever studied it? ‘Take one of 
your pieces and count the words and determine your sen- 
tence length. Compare your sentence length with that of 
Ernie Pyle. 

». Don’t use ten dollar words. The words of everyday 
life are short words: life, love, dreams, moon, sun, day, 
death, bread, meat, salt, milk. Most of the names of the 
parts of the body are one syliable words: hand, head, heart, 
tooth, tongue, eye, nose. Henry Ward Beecher advised one 
to use words that are “stained through with everyday ex- 
perience.” 

Use the concrete word rather than the abstract. Be as 
definite as you can in your words so as to arouse the ex- 
perience of the audience. Think of your reader more than 
you think of yourself. 

In the passage | am going to read you from Ernie Pyle, 
in a moment, note the short words. Of course this does 
not mean that you should refuse words that exactly express 
your meaning. Ernie uses such a word as reluctant when 
he needs it. 


3. Use picture words and phrases. Show rather than tell. 
‘Think tor a moment on our everyday sayings. They are 
almost always pictures: “Don’t bite off more than you can 
chew.” “Don't bite the hand that’s feeding you.” ‘The 
squeaking wheel gets the grease.” “A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” 

Here is one of the most beautiful descriptions Ernie Pyle 
ever wrote: 


“T was at the foot of the mule trail the night they brought 


Capt. Waskow down. The moon was nearly full, and you 
could see far up the trail, and even part way across the 
valley below. Soldiers made shadows as they walked. 

“Dead men had been coming down the mountain all eve- 
ning, lashed onto the backs of mules. They came lying belly 
down across the wooden packsaddles, their heads hanging 
down on the left side of the mules, their stiffened legs stick- 
ing out awkwardly from the other side, bobbing up and 
down as the mules walked. 

“The Italian mule skinners were afraid to walk beside 
dead men, so Americans had to lead the mules down that 
night. Even the Americans were reductant to unlash and 
lift off the bodies, when they got to the bottom, so an officer 
had to do it himself and ask others-to help. 

“The first one came down early in the morning. They 
slid him down from the mule, and stood him on his feet for 
a moment while they got a new grip. In the half light he 
might have been merely a sick man standing there leaning on 
the others. Then they laid him on the ground in the shadow 
of the low stone wall alongside the road.” 

You may remember that this verbal picture was translated 
almost literally in the moving picture G. J. Joe with Burgess 
Meredith as Ernie Pyle. May I invite you to buy a copy of 
Brave Men and study it to improve your craftsmanship? 

4. Refer to people and places. Are you aware of people? 
Most students are not. I have known college students to 
sit in a class an entire semester and not know the names of 
their fellow students. Some did not even know the name 
of their instructor. Get curious about people. Look up the 


‘names of people who appear in your textbooks. Ernie Pyle 


frequently mentioned boys by name in his columns. He was 
aware of the individual. One of the assignments I make 
to my students is to know the names of three hundred stu- 
dents by the end of the term. A man’s name is his sweetest 
possession. Look through your telephone book and your 
name always seems to be printed in blacker ink. Your name 
is your trade mark. Observe the place you are in. Places 
are important. What do you know about Piqua? How 
strange that we should study ancient Athens and yet not 
know what happened in our own city fifty years ago. People 
live in places. They do not live in Utopia or some never- 
never land but in Piqua, Troy or Dayton. Be interested in 
people and where they live. 


5. Dramatize your material. Lowell Thomas said that 
the most important lesson he ever learned in his progress to 
being the radio and screen’s leading news voice was that he 
must dramatize his material. Listen to some local station 
news commentator recite a news item and then compare the 
treatment of the same item by Lowell Thomas. Give us 
the scene, give us the characters, give us the plot, give us the 
suspense, give us the climax. All this can be done without 
distorting the news. 

Craftsmanship means a willingness to work. I cannot 
better stress this point than to give you an anecdote by a 
famous journalist Mark Twain. 

Mark received many requests from ambitious young men 
wishing to be newspaper reporters. He always gave them 
the same advice. He told them to choose any paper they 
wanted. Start in sweeping the floor and running errands. 
They must keep their mouths shut and never ask for a raise. 
In time success would come. But let Mark tell the story: 

“The scheme worked again. That young fellow chose 
his paper, and during the first few days he did the sweep- 
ing out and other humble work, and kept his mouth shut. 
After that the staff began to take notice of him. They saw 
that they could employ him in lots of ways that saved time 
and effort for them at no expense. They found that he was 
alert and willing. They began presently to widen his use- 
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fulness. Then he ventured to risk another detail of my 
instructions; I had told him not to be in a hurry about it, 
but to make his popularity secure first. He took up that 
detail now. When he was on his road between office and 
home, and when he was out on errands, he kept his eyes open, 
and whenever he saw anything that could be useful in the 
local columns he wrote it out, and went over it again and 
extinguished other surplusages, and finally when he got it 
boiled down to the plain facts with the ruffles and other 
embroideries all gone, he laid it on the city editor’s desk. 
He scored several successes, and saw his stuff go into the 
paper unpruned. Presently the city editor when short of 
help sent him out on an assignment; he did his best with it, 
and with good results. This happened with more frequency. 
It brought him into contact with all the reporters of all the 
newspapers. He made friends with them and presently one 
of them told him of a berth that was vacant, and that he 
could get it and the wages too. He said he must see his own 
employers first about it. In strict accordance with my in- 
structions he carried the offer to his own employers, and 
the thing happened which was to be expected. They said 
they could pay that wage as well as any other newspaper— 
stay where he was.” 

Learn how to write and learn how to work. This sen- 
tence is redundant because writing is work. Lloyd C. Doug- 
las was a journalist before he was a preacher. For 25 years 
he wrote out two sermons in full each week. This labor 
prepared him for the hard work of writing a best seller each 
year for many years such as Magnificent Obsession, Green 
Light and The Robe. More than 6,000,000 copies of his 
books have been sold. Someone has well said that the secret 
of writing is to take the seat of your pants to the seat of a 
chair and keep it there. As writers let’s be good craftsmen. 

The next ship I want to speak of is sportsmanship. The 
other day I saw on the front page of The Columbus Dispatch 
a story of an attempted suicide by a 14-year-old girl. She 
jumped off the Scioto River bridge in downtown Columbus 
because she said she at last realized that she never could be 
a great singer. But the paper did not mention her name. 
What sportsmanship! 

From our playing fields there has grown up a sense of 
sportsmanship that manifests itself in all of our endeavors. 
James Truslow Adams has pointed to this sense of sports- 
manship as determining a nation’s attitude toward life. 
“Sport, which for centuries has played so large a part in 
British life, has had enormous influence in fields apparently 
wholly remote from it. Unless games are all to end in fights 
and bloody noses, there must grow up a willingness to give 
and take, to accept decisions in good faith, whether winners 
or losers.” 

I wonder, if Russia had played football for generations 
and had developed a sense of sportsmanship, if today she 
would be trying to play the game with another set of rules. 
Here is an example of poor sportsmanship in moving picture 
journalism. Harold J. Noble in The Saturday Evening 
Post for November 23, 1946 tells us: 

“A Russian ‘documentary’ film The War in the Pacific, 
shows the signing of the Japanese surrender aboard an un- 
named battleship, in which only Japanese and Russians are 
seen. General MacArthur is not present—his is the face 
on the cutting-room floor. The film very skillfully makes 
it appear that the whole line-up of officers along the decks 
of the Missouri was Russian. At the finale, the reel flashes 
back to the fantail, where a Russian band is playing and the 
Red flag snaps in the breeze. Undoubtedly, millions of Rus- 


sians have seen that film, and know—because they have 
‘seen’ with their own eyes, haven’t they? that the war was 
formally terminated by a ceremony in which only the Rus- 


sians and the Japanese participated, on a Russian ship of 
war in Japanese waters. The fact that the Russians have 
been presenting this picture of the Pacific war is important 
in evaluating current Russian policy in Japan.” 

Sportsmanship is the ability to take it as well as dish it 
out. To me there is something grandly heroic in a great 
team like Ohio State fighting to the very end of an unequal 
struggle with Michizan, and, in the last few moments of 
playing, gaining a touchdown. Will France ever recover 
from throwing in the sponge? What would have happened 
to her spirit if she had removed her government to Algiers 
and conducted the war from there? Winston Churchill, a 
fellow journalist, uttered the cry of the sportsman, “Even 
though large tracts of Europe and many old and famous 
states have fallen or may fall into the grip of the Gestapo 
and all the odious apparatus of Nazi rule, we shall not flag 
or fail. We shall go on to the end, we shall fight in France, 
we shall fight on the seas and oceans, we shall fight with 
growing confidence and growing strength in the air, we shall 
defend our Island, whatever the cost may be, we shall fight 
on the beaches, we shall fight on the landing grounds, we 
shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we shall fight in 
the hills; we shall never surrender.”’ What the world owes 
to the craftsmanship, the sportsmanship and the stewardship 
of Winston Churchill! 


Stewardship. As a journalist you have your personal in- 
tegrity to guard. You are responsible before God and to 
no man for yourself, first, last and always. Never sell your- 
self for any amount of cash. And do not sell anyone else. 
The cynic has said that everybody has his price. Oscar 
Wilde defined the cynic as one who knew the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing. Shakespeare reminds us that 
self-regard is not half the sin that self-negligence is. We 
are invited by the great Teacher to love our neighbors as 
ourselves. This presupposes a genuine self-respect. 

Integrity caused Ralph Ingersoll to resign his job as edi- 
tor of PM when that paper started to take advertising. It 
was that sort of integrity that compelled Drew Middleton 
to write Our Share of Night. In reviewing this book Time 
said, “It is written with rare honesty and simplicity. Best 
of all is his reason for writing, stated not in a self-conscious 
foreword but in the last sentence of the book: ‘Now per- 
haps I can forget it.’” Ernie Pyle, seven years before the 
war, after visiting the U. S. leper colony in the Hawaiian 
Islands, said, “I felt a kind of unrighteousness at being 
whole and ‘clean’. I experienced an acute feeling of spiritual 
need to be no better off than the leper.”’ And it was this 
integrity, this stewardship of the spiritual self, that drove 
Ernie Pyle back to the war to meet his death by a Japanese 
sniper’s bullet in Ie Shima. 

You are to be stewards of one of the four freedoms. And 
I think we all realize that without this freedom there can 
be no other freedoms. Is this freedom in danger? Listen 
to Byron Price, former general news editor of the Associated 
Press, as he warns that there is coming “an assault of such 
character that press, radio and screen inevitably will be 
drawn closer together in self-defense. . . . No one can af- 
ford to feel smug and safe when he considers the long term 
lesson of history and the gradual curtailment of liberty as 
regimentation advances with every generation.”” What will 
your generation do about this assault on the freedom of the 
press ? 

Some of you will be great journalists. 
was born in these parts. 


Lowell Thomas 
William Dean Howells did much 
of his work in Ohio. You have set your sail as they set 
theirs. Remember it is the set of the sail and not the gale 
that determines the goal. 

Do not put off into the future the idea of being great. Be 
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Be great on your 
Be the best journalist your school has 
Do you know that the present editor of Life, 
Joseph J. Thorndike, Jr., is only 33 years old? He joined 


great on your high school newspaper. 
high school annual. 
ever had. 
the staff of Life at the age of 23. In four or five years 
from now what staff will you join? Trim the sails of crafts- 


manship, sportsmanship, and stewardship and catch the wind 
in your sails. 
Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 
That fearest not sea rising, nor sky clouding, 
Whither away, fair rover, and what thy quest? 


What Shall We Do About Alcoholism? 


COST TO BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


By DR. ELVIN M. JELLINEK, Director, School of Alcohol Studies, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, November 25, 1946 


HE problems of alcohol claim your attention because 

they involve large public revenue as well as signifi- 

cant public and private waste; because they involve 
elements of industrial growth but also potential dangers to 
industrial health and efficiency. 

This dual nature is an outstanding characteristic of bever- 
age alcohol. Its use is the source of traditional social ameni- 
ties and its abuses give rise to social disruption. Beginning 
with early Greek poetry the exalted properties of wine and 
the potential dangers have been mentioned in one breath. 

The double nature of alcoholic beverages is most ob- 
strusive in the field of medicine. The history of medicine 
reveals on the one side a catalogue of the alleged curative 
virtues of fermented and distilled beverages and on the other 
side. a catalogue of diseases attributed to inebriety. In the 
social field the cup of wine or the highball or the cocktail 
has served to bring strangers together as friends but also to 
release aggression among brethren. These beverages, first 
used ritually, became adjuncts to social gayety and at some 
later stage they were valued as sedatives with more or less 
isolated occurrences of their use as self-administered anesthe- 
As societies grew more complex and consequently more 
tense the anesthetic use of intoxicating beverages increased 
in extent and with this extreme use there came a rise of the 
disease known as alcoholism. And with this came an in- 
crease in waste, a waste in human and economic values, in 
individual and social efforts. The insecurity and the tensions 
of the present are so marked that an increase in alcoholic 
excess and the waste attendant upon it must be considered 
at least as a possibility. The awareness of this trend is evi- 
denced in the fact that the Economic Club of Detroit has 
raised the question, ‘What shall we do about the rising cost 
of alcoholism to business and government throughout the 
United States?” 

The total cost involved in alcoholism cannot be estimated 
satisfactorily, but some important items of the bill may be 
determined rather accurately. I shall give the basic data 
for items which we have been able to survey, but I shall 
leave it to you to convert these data into dollars and cents. 
Because of incompleteness of data for later years, 1 shall use 
mainly observations pertaining to the year 1943. 

‘There were at that time approximately 50,000,000 users 
ot alcoholic beverages in this country. The great majority 
of these men and women, namely forty-seven hundred thou- 
sand may be classed as moderate drinkers. On the other 
hand, there were 750,000 drinkers who had become alco- 
holies and close to 2,300,000 drinkers were drinking to such 
excess that their health was being endangered and they were 
exposed to the risk of becoming chronic alcoholics. Thus 


tics. 


there was a total of, roughly, 3,000,000 men and women who 
may be classed as inebriates. 


Of these, 2,570,000 were men 





and 430,000 women. 
ates only. 

Of the male inebriates, 2,060,000 were in regular employ- 
ment and 510,000 were entirely unemployable. Surveys 
made by our research group at the Laboratory of Applied 
Physiology at Yale University and by other investigators 
showed that 1,370,000 inebriate men were employed as 
skilled and unskilled laborers in industrial pursuits, such as 
manufacture, construction work and public utilities. Accord- 
ing to our experience these men lost on the average twenty- 
two working days per year because of acute intoxication. 
That is, a total of 29,700,000 working days were lost on 
this one item. With your knowledge of wages you will 
readily compute the money equivalents. 

Inebriates have a lowered capacity for recuperation from 
disease. Based on wide insurance experience they lose be- 
cause of various ailments two days more than non-alcoholics. 
Thus there is an additional wage loss corresponding to 
2,700,000 work days. There must be considered also the cost 
of extra medical care for these additional sickness days. 


The 1,370,000 inebriate laborers in the industries ac- 
counted for 1,500 fatal accidents at work and 2,850 fatal 
accidents at home, in public places and in traffic, or a total 
of 4,350 fatalities. This is a fatal accident rate of 321 per 
100,000 men or more than twice that of non-alcoholic labor- 
ers, in the same occupations. “These men had also 390,000 
injuries through accidents. One may compute the wage loss, 
cost of medical care, insurance overhead and property dam- 
age in connection with these accidents, but debiting inebriety 
only in proportion to the excess of the accident rate of in- 
ebriates over non-inebriates. 


It must not be thought that the accidents on duty are due 
to acute intoxication. Naturally, the worker does not come 
intoxicated to his place of work, although occasionally that 
may happen too. The inebriate worker has a higher accident 
rate even in the absence of acute intoxication because of 
jittery nerves and reduced fatigue resistance. 


One of the most important facts is that the life span of 
the alcoholic is reduced by approximately twelve years. The 
economic involvements of this loss in life span can be no 
doubt expressed by experts in terms of money equivalents 
such as present value of future earnings, and so forth. 


There is a greater crime proneness among inebriates than 
non-inebriates, but this matter is so intricate that I shall not 
venture upon estimates. Mental disorders, too, may be 
attributed to some extent to inebriety, and we have rather 
good estimates of the extent as far as the 3,000,000 inebri- 
ates are concerned, but I would not be able to assign the 
correct proportion to the 1,370,000 inebriate workers in in- 
dustry. 


I shall speak now of the male inebri- 
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There are many other damages unquestionably due to in- 
ebriety which cannot be estimated satisfactorily. Thus we 
know that Juvenile delinquency is often due to the neglect 
by alcoholic parents. Divorce and broken homes arise fre- 
quently from alcoholism. We have found that among the 
male alcoholics who had been married sixteen per cent were 
divorced and twenty-five per cent were separated. ‘This is 
far above the rates in the general population of comparable 
ages. 

So much about the characterization of the waste through 
alcoholism. I should like to use the remaining time for a 
brief description of the way in which our research group at 
Yale has tackled this question. It has been the tradition of 
our laboratory to apply their findings of science to the ac- 
tualities of life. In the problems of alcohol we have recog- 
nized a problem of waste. We have recognized not only 
waste caused by alcoholism but also waste in dealing with 
the problem. There is waste of energy and money in the 
wet-dry propaganda battles and in governmental attempts 
at control. This is reflected in the frequent changes and 
amendments in state liquor legislation and in the fact that 
this nation has twice amended its constitution in connection 
with this problem. 

We have also seen waste in research on the problems of 
alcohol. This waste was due to the fact that the many re- 
searches of the past have dealt with small aspects which had 
been isolated arbitrarily from the total problem. Since we 
recognized that the problems of alcohol were biological as 
well as social we devised a research setup which embraces 
physiology, medicine, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, law, 
history and other social studies. The object of these studies 
is to determine the sources of the problems, of alcohol, the 
ways and means by which the waste may be prevented and 
the means by which existing damage such as the disease of 
alcohol addiction may be reduced. But we realized that 
restriction of our activities to research cannot suffice. We 
devised a program of research and practical activity. The 


practical activities consist of our summer school of alcohol 
studies and our clinic for alcoholics. 

At the summer school we gather educators, ministers, 
physicians, social workers, probation officers and others who 
in the course of their vocational activities are liable to deal 
with alcoholic problems. To these men and women we give a 
rounded picture of this complex problem. It becomes evi- 
dent to these students that inebriety arises out of deep-lying 
difficulties of society, but that there are factors in society 
which may be utilized in mitigating these problems of life 
out of which inebriety arises. They also learn at this school 
about the disease nature of alcoholism and its treatment. 
There is evidence that these men and women who have 
studied at our summer school have utilized the new knowl- 
edge to the greatest advantage in their communities. 

The clinic conducted by us in New Haven was devised 
in order to study the possibilities of rehabilitation of alco- 
holics at a cost which could be afforded by any community, 
yet would yield worthwhile results. We have found that 
if a community utilizes all its available resources, through 
guidance at a clinic center the rehabilitation of an alcoholic 
should cost approximately $60 to $100. While I have not 
given you the money equivalents of the damage through in- 
ebriety, the data which I have discussed will show you at a 
glance that the expenditures occasioned through inebriety are 
at least three times as great as the cost of rehabilitation. 

As essential as rehabilitation is, it must remain our chief 
object how to eliminate or minimize the necessity for re- 
habilitation, that is how to implement preventive medicine 
and preventive education. 

From our observations of present trends we are confident 
that understanding of the basic facts, good will and cooper- 
ation will solve this age-old problem. Since nearly half of 
the inebriate population is employed in industrial enterprises, 
the goodwill and cooperation of those enterprises will be a 
paramount factor. 

I thank you. 





ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


By MRS. MARTY MANN, New York, N. Y. 
Executive Director, National Committee for Education of Alcoholism, Sponsored by the Yale Plan for Alcohol Studies 


R. Chairman, Members of the Economic Club of 
Detroit and that wider radio audience whom | can- 
not see: I stand before you here today on behalf 

of two groups. One group is made of free people, free be- 
cause they have knowledge. The other group is made up of 
prisoners, prisoners of their condition, held prisoners by 
ignorance and fear. 

The first group is that whom I officially represent, the 
National Committee for Education on Alcoholism, made up 
of men and women of science and medicine of the clergy and 
of the arts, of business and of public life who are aware of 
the nature of this problem and who are determined to do 
something about it. 

They have done me the honor of appointing me Executive 
Director of that group and have made me the spokesman for 
their program. 

The other group has not appointed me. The other group 
is not organized. It frequently does not know there is a 
group. 

These prisoners that I spoke of are the alcoholics of 
America, three million strong. 

Many of them are unaware of their own condition; are 


unaware of its nature; and are unaware that there is any- 
thing whatsoever to do about it. 

They did not need to appoint men; I belonged to that group. 
I, myself shared their condition of being a prisoner until the 
truth made me free. 

First, I wish to speak to you on behalf of the National 
Committee for Education on Alcoholism. Later, I am 
going to speak to you on behalf of that other group who 
needs our help. 

The National Committee for Education on Alcoholism 
is exactly what its name implies. Our objectives are implicit 
in that title. We are interested solely in giving the public 
the true facts about alcoholism, its nature and treatment, in 
order that they may have the weapons of knowledge with 
which to effect a solution of this terrible and growing prob- 
lem. We are not dealing here with a minor problem. We 
are dealing with what an Assistant Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service has rightly called “Our 
greatest unsolved public health problem.” It is not unsolved 
because it is a new problem. Indeed, it has been with us from 
the beginning of time. It remains unsolved because it is 
a problem we have never faced. It is something we have 
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The majority of people in their ignor- 
ance and fear scarcely admit of its existence. Alcoholism 
has for too long been a taboo subject; just .as tuberculosis 
used to be forty years ago. It has been hidden under a dark 
cloud of stigma, made darker by fear of that stigma. Any 
child can tell you that no problem can be solved by refusing 
to recognize its existence. Equally true is the fact that no 
problem can be solved while people are unaware of its nature. 

Many groups have been concerned for many years with 
the problem of beverage alcohol. Millions of words spoken 
and written on behalf of hundreds of organizations have 
dealt with this. In the last analysis this concern has resolved 
itself into a violent tug of war between the “wets” and the 
“drys.” In that tug of war it has been said that the alcoholic 
has been the rope—and that rope has become badly frayed. 
No organization until very recently has concerned itself 
with the plight of the alcoholic or the nature of his dilemma. 
That is where the National Committee comes in. 

The National Committee is not concerned with the prob- 
lem of beverage alcohol. We take no sides in that ancient 
tug of war. We state flatly in fact that this organization, 
the National Committee for Education on Alcoholism and 
all of its affliated Committees—eighteen of them at this date 
—are neither “wet” nor “dry.” We go further. We state 
that this organization shall not concern itself in any activi- 
ties designed to promote or prevent the sale or consumption 
of alcoholic beverages. Our concern is with a disease called 
alcoholism and its victims, those hapless, suffering human 
beings who are known as alcoholics. 

We recognized, as did others concerned with the prob- 
lem of alcoholism, that practically nothing was known by 
the general public of this disease. We realized that because 
of this lack of knowledge, the public attitude ranged from 
utter ignorance, through apathy and indifference, up to 
prejudice and active antagonism. ‘The public attitude re- 
flects not only a total lack of factual knowledge, but the 
presence of a mass of misinformation and falsehoods. Out 
of this attitude has grown the type of treatment which the 
citizens of these United States have given and still give to 
that segment of the population—their helpless fellow citizens 

who suffer from this illness. I think you all know what 
that treatment is as well as I do. It is hostile, contemptuous, 
and punitive. It is completely without understanding and 
often without pity. 

In most cities in this country there is nowhere to put the 
alcoholic who is in the throes of this deadly malady, except- 
ing the local jail. We, as a nation, are not wont to treat 
our sick in that fashion. We are not cruel and barbarous. 
We are not medieval. We pride ourselves on being enlight- 
ened, and we are, on the whole, a kind people. And yet to 
a great body of very sick human beings we offer only punish- 
ment for their illness. We behave as if we were still in the 
Middle Ages. 

‘This situation must be changed. It is our belief that it 
will be changed when the public is placed in possession of 
the facts. That is the challenging task which we have ac- 
cepted. We wished to make these facts as simple and un- 
derstandable as possible that they might be understood by 
every man, women and child in this country. In order to 
do that, we adopted three simple concepts which are printed 
on each piece of our literature, and which our speakers re- 
iterate over and over again throughout the cities of this land. 
‘They are simple, these concepts, but they are revolutionary 
in content, tor they embody an attitude which is exactly the 
opposite to that shown by our actions in the past, and I am 
afraid | must add, in the present. We believe that when 
these concepts are accepted into the thinking of the people 
of America a change in their actions must result. We believe 
that repetition will help to implant these concepts in the 
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mind of the public, and so they are embodied—in fact, they 
form the basis of every talk that is given on behalf of the 
National Committee. The three concepts are as follows: 

One, alcoholism is a disease and the alcoholic a sick person. 

Two, the alcoholic can be helped and is worth helping. 

Three, alcoholism is a public health problem and there- 
fore, a public responsibility. 

Perhaps these do not appear revolutionary on the surface, 
but stop and think of the associations we all have been 
taught to have with the words disease and sickness. We 
know, for instance, that disease is no respecter of persons; 
it can strike anywhere, high or low, rich or poor, men or 
women. We do not punish sick people for being sick; we 
treat them. We go to great lengths to establish treatment 
facilities and they are the pride of our communities. We 
do not blame sick people for their condition, even when, as 
often happens, it is brought on by ignorance or carelessness 
or both. Once they are sick, however this came about, we 
want them to have the kind of treatment that will help them 
to get well. It would never occur to us to put a man with 
malaria in jail—as if to say to him, “You see what this does 
to you—now let that be a lesson to you and don’t let it 
happen again.” We know that if he is sick, he is rarely 
capable of self-treatment. We know that he needs help— 
expert help—to overcome his illness. Put these simple asso- 
ciations beside our behavior toward those sick people who 
are sick with alcoholism and you will see how revolutionary 
that concept is. 

The fact that alcoholism is a disease has been known to 
science for over 150 years. Many great Americans of the 
last century recognized this fact, although it was an English 
doctor who wrote the first modern treatise on the diagnosis 
and treatment of the disease of alcoholism in 1778. 

Our own Connecticut Medical Society recognized alco- 
holism as a disease requiring special treatment and hospitals 
for that treatment in a resolution it presented to the Con- 
necticut State Legislature in 1830. I myself was ashamed 
when I learned these things, and yet it was not my fault, 
for I had never been taught any such facts. Just the same, 
it is curious, is it not, that scientific facts well known to 
science over such a long period should never have become 
common knowledge? The normal gap, they tell me, between 
a scientific discovery and its acceptance by the public, before 
which of course, it cannot be of real use, is twenty years. 
Why should this gap be so extended? We are late in start- 
ing, but we are trying desperately to bridge that gap as 
speedily and as effectively as possible now. This, in short, 
is our primary objective. 

Our second concept, that the alcoholic can be helped and 
is worth helping is a statement that could not have been 
made even ten years ago from a public platform, because it 
could not have been proved. Although there have always 
been alcoholics who got well by one means or another and 
walked among us as normal human beings, they dared not 
mention what the nature of their illness had been. The 
stigma which has been attached to alcoholism was so great 
that if people knew the truth, these recovered alcoholics 
might have jeopardized their whole future—their jobs, their 
family relationships, their place in society, everything that 
makes life most dear. Not until the creation of Alcoholics 
Anonymous twelve years ago was there any change in this 
situation. 

Then for the first time, alcoholics began to get well in 
numbers. They were banded together in groups and together 
they had the strength to face the hostile world and to talk 
of this illness from which they had recovered. They talked 
so that other alcoholics might learn the truth about their 
condition, and seek help. Their voices were heard. Today, 
Alcoholics Anonymous numbers more than 30,000 active 
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members; well and happy people; prosperous citizens who 
have returned to their places in their communities; who are 


assets—no longer liabilities. These people make good citi- 
zens—these same people, who a few years ago were a stone 
around the neck of everyone who knew them; a care and a 
burden and a terrible cost to themselves, their families, their 
employers and their communities. Liabilities in every sense, 
they represented not only appalling economic waste, but also 
the most terrible human waste; heartbreak, broken homes 
and tragedies of every sort. Yet today they are assets. They 
can be seen and they are known for their accomplishments 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. They are 
the living proof of our second concept. No one any longer 
can say as I myself once said and as we all were taught, that 
. the drunkard is a bum for whom there is no hope because 
there is something vital missing in him—he has no will- 
power, no character—or he would not let himself get that 
way. These people know that they have a disease of which 
they need be no more ashamed’ than if they happened to have 
diabetes or T. B. On the contrary, they can be proud of 
the fact that in spite of suffering from a progressive and 
often fatal malady for which there is no absolute cure, they 
have learned how to arrest their illness so that they can 
lead normal, healthy, happy lives. 

Our last concept, that this is a public health problem and 
therefore, a public responsibility, follows inevitably upon 
acceptance of the other two. This is our job, yours and mine, 
as citizens and as human beings. We, the people, create 
public attitudes—and we can change them. Our first job 
is to change this attitude, for until that is done alcoholics 
and their families will not seek help. The majority of the 
estimated 3,000,000 alcoholics in this country fall into the 
category of what I call the hidden alcoholic. These are 
usually people who have some family left, and that family 
will go to any lengths to see that no one knows that the 
stigma of alcoholism has struck in their midst. In their 
opinion, the shame and degradation of having this fact be- 
come common knowledge far outweighs the welfare of the 
alcoholic. The alcoholic is “protected,” hidden from view, 
but actually he is being prevented from getting help. Not 
until the stigma is removed and alcoholism is discussed as 
freely and as openly as any other illness, will these people 
dare to seek help. We must remove this stigma if we are 
to save thousands from unnecessary deaths. 

But we must do more than this, for in many cases there 
will be no facilities for the treatment of some of these people. 
All of them may not be suitable for A. A. All of them may 
not be willing or ready to accept that particular method of 
treatment, and there are other methods which have also 
helped alcoholics back to normal life; psychiatry, lay therapy, 
the conditioned reflex treatment. Unfortunately, the last 
three are both long and expensive—too often beyond the 
reach of the alcoholic and his family. 

Nevertheless, each method has its record of success. None 
of these methods are infallible, of course, including Alco- 
holics Anonymous. None claims 100% success. But I know 
of no treatment for any illness which is infallible. And in 
this illness it has been found that on occasion a combination 
of several methods of treatment will sometimes succeed in the 
most dificult and apparently hopeless cases. 

So our efforts cannot stop with a mere change in public 
opinion. We must organize to change the conditions which 
that public opinion has brought about. We must see to it 
that there are other places than jails in which to put these 
sick people when they are in the delirium of their sickness— 
acute intoxication. We must set up information centers 
where individuals and families and friends—agencies that 
are forced to handle their problems—doctors and ministers 
who usually see more of it than anyone else—can go to get 








the facts on the disease itself, and on the facilities available 
in that area for its treatment. These centers: must cease- 
lessly carry on an intensive campaign of education in their 
communities, aimed at uncovering more and more hidden 
alcoholics and also at providing an environment of enlight- 
ened understanding in which the process of recovery will be 
possible. 

Every community will find that there are not many facili- 
ties other than the local group of A. A. about which they 
can give information; and yet other facilities will be needed. 
Therefore, these organized groups (which we call local com- 
mittees of the National Committee) must next undertake 
the difficult task of persuading general hospitals to open beds 
for the treatment of alcoholism in the acute stage. This I 
might add, is a matter of crisis—of extreme emergency—in 
which the lack of immediate medical treatment all too fre- 
quently causes death. Next, they will need a clinic for diag- 
nosis and treatment and later they will need rest centers for 
those who require long-term care. 

It is no longer necessary to say that we believe—we can 
now say that we know that this program of community ac- 
tion is a beginning toward the solution of this problem which 
is so appalling in its devastation and waste. We can say we 
know because we already have eighteen such affliated com- 
mittees operating in eighteen cities throughout the country, 
and the progress they report is more than encouraging. It 
has convinced us that we can solve the problem of alcoholism 
in America—if we will. 

Now I can go back to my regular method of speaking. 

I am strictly an extemporaneous speaker; I am not used 
to reading a speech; but with all the national hook-ups on the 
radio, I thought maybe I had better. 

I want to talk to you a little bit now about the second 
group which I said I represented. The unnamed, the name- 
less, the alcoholics. I would say that perhaps ninety per cent 
of them have no idea what their trouble is. You know, the 
alcoholic is a part of the public. The attitude that I have 
described to you which the public holds is shared in by those 
people who suffer from this illness. I can tell you this from 
my own experience. I had never heard the word alcoholic; 
I had never heard the word alcoholism. Of course, I had 
heard of drunkards; everybody has. I also knew or thought 
I knew what a drunkard was. He was that unfortunate 
person that one saw if one went to the less pretty part of 
town, shuffling about in rags, bearded, unwashed, sleeping 
in doorways, in gutters, sticking out filthy hands for a dime 
for a cup of coffee and you hoped he wouldn’t touch you. 

If I had given any thought to the subject I would have 
described that person as a person who had never had a chance, 
or the opportunity to know the normal way of life, and who, 
if he had been born to better things, had something missing, 
something that made him unable to take advantage of his 
opportunities. I would have said that there was nothing 
that could be done about it, and if there was he wouldn’t 
be worth salvaging as there wasn’t anything there in the 
first place. 

I might have conceded that there were a few localized 
cases in which some terrible tragedy had driven the person 
to drink—to drown his sorrows in drink, but I actually 
thought that was pretty well confined to the pages of ro- 
mantic literature. That is all I knew about it. 

1 think you will understand then that when this thing 
began to happen to me it was simply not possible for me to 
identify myself with that picture. How could someone with 
my background, with my upbringing, with my education, 
how could someone like that have this happen. Oh, no, it 
couldn’t happen here. 

Another thing I knew (and anyone who knew me could 
testify) was that I had been afflicted with a little too much 
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of that commodity known as will power, in my case called 
willful. I had always gotten what I went out for. I had 
achieved quite a bit in my life. I had never suffered from 
any lack of will power or lack of character either. And 
those attributes were not a part of the picture that I had. 
This person, this drunkard, had no ‘vill power, no spine, no 
backbone, no character. 


When this thing began to happen to me then, it had to be 
something else, it could net be that. It had to be some ter- 
rible mental collapse since, obviously, 1 could not point my 
finger in that direction. I could not even look in that direc- 
tion. I could not say, “this is me.” 


There you have the problem with a great many of the 
alcoholics. How can they admit to this thing with their 
perverted and prevalent conception of what this thing is? 
How can a man who still has a job or has only just lost his 
job through drinking come out openly and say: “I am a 
drunkard; I have no will power; I have no character; I am 
a bum’? He isn’t and knows he isn’t. He is faced with the 
same dilemma in which I found myself. Why is it that my 
will power is so strong on everything else and has no effect 
on drinking. Why can’t I answer when my friends say to 
me, ‘““Why can’t you be like other people and drink sensibly,” 
“Why can’t you drink like so and so?” I didn’t know; I 
tried to be like so and so; I made every effost to take one 
or two and stop; but it was just like butting my head against 
a stone wall. 


That wall was the wall of ignorance and the wall of 
prejudice. It nearly killed me, and it is killing other alco- 
holics every day. If we can break that wall down we can 
reach these people and we can help these people. A program 
of community action such as I described briefly will do that 
job. In every one of the cities where this program is in action 
more and more alcoholics come forward and ask for help. 
In every city where we have information centers they are 
coming and asking for this information and their families 
and friends and employers are coming. They are all asking, 
“What is this thing, alcoholism,” “What can we do about 
it’; ““Where can we go in this city for help”? And centers 
that have been established and the members of the Commit- 
tee that set up those centers are aware of their needs and 
they have the answers for them: what hospitals will take 
alcoholics; are there any in the community; can we persuade 
them to take alcoholics in; can we at long last provide some- 
thing for these desperately sick people. Can we provide medi- 
cal treatment that will prevent their deaths? Yes, we can, 
and we must. 


I want to see established here before I leave Detroit such 
a Committee as has already been started. I want to see the 
attempt made at community action. I believe that it can 
succeed and I believe that when all of the cities in this 
Country put this plan into action we will see in front of us 
the possibility of controlling the disease of alcoholism. 

The thing we are attempting to do is not so very difficult 
—it is not very different from what we had to do on a na- 
tional scale forty years ago with T. B. That was the primary 
killer then; that was the stigma then; that was the thing 
that no family would admit to having. They were so care- 
ful that no one should know, that people with T. B. died 
like flies from lack of treatment. Then an intensified cam- 
paign was put on... . of education and the setting up of 
proper facilities. Now the White Plague T. B. is at last 
under control and we no longer regard it as the stigma it 
was. We can do the same for alcoholism but we must put not 
only moral support but financial support behind this effort. 
We must see that these things are done that will repay us 

?a thousand fold. 


I know by virtue of my own position as an alcoholic thou- 
sands of men and women who have recovered from this ill- 
ness. I can assure you from my personal experience that these 
people make better than average citizens. It is as if they 
felt they had to make up for lost time. They put themselves 
into things with twice the amount of energy of anyone else. 
They work harder at it and they give more of themselves. 
These people are well worth saving and yet today we are 
allowing them to die right and left. 

We know, for instance, that every year 12,000 people die 
with alcoholism put on their death certificates as the primary 
or secondary cause of death. We know also that that must 
be but a fraction of the actual deaths for we know that 
wherever the family is still there they will go to any lengths 
to see that those grim words are not put on the death cer- 
tificates. These people do not need to die. That great loss 
that you heard Dr. Jellinek describe does not need to go on. 
All of this unnecessary waste we can stop. We can stop it 
first, by changing our own attitude, next by trying to change 
the attitude of everyone we know, presenting them with these 
simple concepts, asking them to think them over and then 
to act upon them. We can top it by setting up Committees 
such as I have described and by making great efforts to pro- 
vide facilities for our cities. Those are the steps we need to 
take ; those are the steps I hope you will take here. 

My visit to Detroit has not been just to speak to you 
gentlemen, as great as that pleasure has been and deeply as 
I feel the honor of appearing before you as a woman. I un- 
derstand that is a very rare occasion here. The real purpose 
of my visit is to put a piece of dynamite under those who are 
already interested and to try and arouse interest in the rest 
of you to put into effect a program of community action. 

It wouldn’t do much good if I came and went and you 
talked about it for a few days and then other concerns came 
up and you forgot all about it. No. We want something to 
go on; we want continuity in the program; we want results. 

I am convinced that we can have in Detroit our most effec- 
tive Committee for Education on Alcoholism if all of you 
present will help. 


I thank you very much. 
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